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PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



In the winter of 1882-83 the question of estab- 
lishing Lectureships in dififerent departments of 
study was several times under the consideration 
of the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh. 
It appeared, however, that the Senatus had no 
legal right to use the University funds for such 
an experiment in intramural extension. In these 
circumstances, Mr A. J. Balfour, M.P., most 
generously oflFered to supply the endowment of 
the contemplated Lectureship in Philosophy for 
the first term of three years. The thanks of all 
friends of the University, and of philosophical 
students in particular, are due to Mr Balfour for 
this act of public spirit. My own are not less 
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due for the personal kindness implied in the 
oflfer. 

These Lectures — forming the first course — 
were delivered towards the close of last session, 
and are now published substantially as they 
were then spoken. Some explanation of the 
reasons which dictated the choice of subject 
will be found in the opening of the first Lec- 
ture. The mode of treatment followed must be 
left to justify itself. It was the desire of the 
founder of the Lectureship, and it has been 
mine also, that the Lectures should be a con- 
tribution to philosophy, and not merely to the 
history of systems. 

I hope, in a second course, to treat some 
aspects of the important question suggested at 
the close of the last Lecture. 



Univbrsity Collegb, Cardiff, 
Ociol&r 1885. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In form and substance these Lectures are reissued 
with very little alteration from the first edition. 
But I have availed myself of the opportunity of 
revision, and have sought throughout to amend 
expressions which experience has shown to be 
open to misconstruction. Footnotes have also 
been occasionally added where it seemed desir- 
able to explain my own position more fully, to 
modify what was too unequivocally stated in the 
text, or in general to express my meaning with 
more exactitude. The only considerable altera- 
tions or additions occur in those passages of the 
third Lecture which deal with the difficult ques- 
tion of the relation of sensation and perception, 
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and, such as they are, I trust they will be found 
to improve the argument. For the rest, I would 
only add, in reply to critics who accuse me of 
doing more than justice to Eeid and less than, 
justice to Kant, that a desire to interpret the 
much-abused Eeid according to his better self 
does not imply an adhesion to Natural Eealism 
as expressed by him and his followers. As re- 
gards Kant, I am perfectly aware, and have taken 
occasion in this edition to indicate more ex- 
pressly, that the account given in the fourth and 
fifth Lectures represents only one side of his 
thought, but as it is the side which has been 
most influential in recent times and as it forms 
an integral part of the Kantian writings, it seemed 
to me a real service to drag to light its fallacious 
presuppositions. 

The hope expressed in the Preface to the first 
edition has since been realised by the publication 
of a second series of Balfour Lectures. These 
Lectures on ' Hegelianism and Personality ' form 
in some respects the complement of the present 
volume. 

St Andrews, December 1889. 



NOTE TO THE THIKD EDITION. 



A FEW slight changes in phraseology have been 
made, chiefly in the third and fourth Lectures. 
The account of Kant in the fourth Lecture has 
been allowed to stand, but the reader is asked 
to regard it as qualified by the note on p. 146. 



Untvbrsitt op Edinburgh, 
December 1898, 
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SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 



LECTURE I 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS: 
DESCARTES AND LOCKE. 

Fob the inauguration of a philosophical Lecture- 
ship — the first of its kind in a Scottish University 
— ^no subject appeared, for various reasons, more 
appropriate than a critical review of Scottish 
philosophy. Other grounds than the obvious 
one of national patriotism were present to my 
mind in choosing this subject; for at the first 
blush there is a savour of superfluity in dis- 
coursing on Scottish philosophy to a Scottish 
audience. This, however, is perhaps hardly so 
much the case as might be supposed. The thread 
of national tradition, it is tolerably well known, 

A 
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2 Scottish Philosophy. 

has been but loosely held of late by many of 
our best Scottish students of philosophy. It 
will hardly be denied that the philosophical pro- 
ductions of the younger generation of our Uni- 
versity men are more strongly impressed with 
a Gennan than with a native stamp. Against 
these productions we frequently hear the charge 
brought, that they represent an exotic culture, 
which is destined to pass like the fashion of 
a day. This new way of ideas labours, it is 
said, under a mortal weakness, in the cumbrous 
jargon in which its propositions are enunciated ; 
and its representatives are taunted with a slavish 
adherence to set phrases and formulae, and with 
a general inability to interpret and apply them 
in an intelligent and living way. Along with 
a certain amount of exaggeration, there is an 
admixture of truth in this account of the English 
and Scottish thinkers who derive their impulse 
from the German idealists. In spite of their 
large following — a following second only to that 
of Agnostic Empiricism — their doctrines have 
still a certain esoteric character. They appear 
to remain without influence upon the opposing 
school, and with but a limited influence upon 
the main course of English thought. Though 
the Idealists are constantly discharging their 
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heavy artillery against the Empiricists and 
Agnostics, the matter does not seem, somehow, 
to be brought to a vital issue ; the cannonade 
appears to pass harmlessly over the enemy's 
head. Now, as nothing can be clearer, super- 
ficially at least, than the language in which 
Agnosticism lays down its positions, it is natural 
for candid critics to explain this lack of result, 
in part at all events, by pointing to the defects 
of exposition on the part of the Idealists. If 
this were the sole cause, it would be presump- 
tuous in me to hope for better success than 
those who have gone before. But there can 
be no doubt, I think, that the difl&culty which 
exists of coming to a common understanding is 
aggravated by the too exclusive attention which 
the idealistic school has been in the habit of be- 
stowing upon a single group of foreign thinkers. 
I, for one, do not intend to deny that, of all 
modern philosophers, Kant and Hegel are those 
who deserve, and who at the same time demand, 
most study. But to this exclusiveness of spirit 
I think we may partly trace the isolation of 
parties which is one mark of the philosophic 
world at present. Some progress may be made, 
accordingly, towards bringing the opposing armies 
within fighting range of one another, if we turn 
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our attention nearer home. With this idea the 
subject of these Lectures was chosen. 

Modem Empiricism builds ^pon Hume, and 
German philosophy claims to be, in the first 
instance, an answer to Hume. But there was 
another answer made to Hume — ^an answer made 
seventeen years before Kant's, in Hume's own 
country. Eeid's answer, thought out at Aber- 
deen, and published in 1764, in the year of his 
translation to Glasgow, is but vaguely referred 
to in the histories of philosophy. The best of 
these are German ; and for the Germans certainly 
Eeid is not of decisive importance. In cosmo- 
politan influence, and, there is no injustice in 
adding, in speculative genius, he will not bear 
comparison for a moment with Kant. But that 
by no means proves that he may not be, for us 
in Scotland, a most valuable instrument in philo- 
sophising — ^perhaps, after long listening to Ger- 
man ways of putting things, as valuable an 
instrument as we could find. I mean, therefore, 
to try to seize the main drift of Eeid's contention 
against Hume — a drift which seems frequently 
misunderstood — and to compare this "answer" 
with the answer of Kant and the amended answer 
of German Idealism since Kant's time. We shall 
thus see the mutual relations of the Scottish and 
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the German answers, and be able to discover 
where the one is defective when judged by the 
standard of the other. As no one has pretended 
that Eeid is unintelligible, the placing of his 
simple statement alongside of what people call 
the crabbed statement of German philosophy, may 
at least have the effect of elucidating the true 
bearings of the latter. Perhaps we may find 
even higher merits than this in Eeid's straight- 
forward and plain-spoken attempt. Such an 
undertaking, if carried out with any measure of 
success, cannot but lead to advantageous results, 
and must of necessity involve a treatment of some 
of the fundamental questions of philosophical 
debate. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to state, 
in as summary fashion as may be, the philo- 
sophical question which Eeid set himself to 
answer, and the form in which he received it 
from the hands of his predecessor. If we do 
not see the problem, the solution offered will 
necessarily be without meaning for us; and if 
we do not see it as Eeid saw it, we shall be 
unable to appreciate Eeid's method of approachr 
ing it. Eeid himself forces us to carry back 
our historical review as far as Descartes. In 
the dedication and introductory sections of the 
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* Inquiry into the Human Mind/ he speaks with 
as clear a consciousness as Kant of the new 
departure he is making in philosophy, and the 
antagonism it involves to all his predecessors. 
He passes in review Descartes, Malebranche, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, exhibiting a very 
fair perception of the historic continuity of their 
speculations. The conclusion which he draws 
is, that " the system of all these authors is the 
same, and leads to scepticism." ^ Merging minor 
differences, he even goes the length of calling 
this common system by Descartes' name. " The 
system which is now generally received with re- 
gard to the mind and its operations, derives not 
only its spirit from Descartes, but its funda- 
mental principles; and after all the improve- 
ments made by Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, may still be called th^ Cartesian 
system.^^ ^ The universal scepticism to which this 
philosophy has step by step, slowly but surely, 
led, is presumptive proof, he says again, "that 
Descartes' system of the human understanding, 
which I shall beg leave to call the ideal system, 
and which, with some improvements made by 
later writers, is now generally received, hath 
some original defect; that this scepticism is in- 

1 Works, p. 103 (ed. Hamilton). « Ibid., p. 204. 
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laid in it, and reared along with it ; and, there- 
fore, that we must lay it open to the foundation, 
and examine the materials, before we can expect 
to raise any solid and useful fabric of know- 
ledge on this subject/'^ In the Dedication he 
expresses the same thought in semi -Kantian 
phraseology, when he says that all the philo- 
sophical systems with which he was acquainted 
were built upon a certain " hypothesis " — a hypo- 
thesis of which he could find no solid proof, 
and which he therefore felt at liberty to discard. 
This hypothesis, which Eeid felt it to be his 
mission to combat, has been already named. He 
generally speaks of it as " the ideal system," or 
"the theory of ideas" — that is to say, as he 
explains elsewhere, ''the doctrine that all the 
objects of our knowledge are ideas in our own 
minds." ^ Let us now see in our own way, by 
reference to history, the full scope and meaning 
of Beid's contention. 

It is usual to say that modem, as compared 
with ancient, philosophy has a predominatingly 
subjective character. And, though exceptions 
might be picked out on both sides, it is true 
that the stress laid upon the individual and the 

1 Works, p. 103. » Ibid., p. 288. 
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individual's consciousness is much more marked 
in modern than in ancient times. Whereas 
ancient philosophy chiefly investigated the nature 
of Being, modem philosophy has more and more 
concentrated its attention upon the nature of 
Knowing. The most typical modem philoso- 
phers attack the former question only through 
the latter. This diflference of point of view is 
evident even in the case of writers like Plato 
and Aristotle, whose works consist mainly in the 
discussion of ideas or conceptions. What they 
investigate is an objective ideal content, — the 
/ relation of Ideas to one another in an objective 
/or cosmic system ; the relation of the individual 
mind to this system, and the manner of the 
realisation of these Ideas in the individual con- 
sciousness, seemed to the ancients of less interest 
or importance. They have no definite answer 
to give to our modern questions, because, not 
separating man initially from the objective sys- 
tem they are considering, they do not see our 
difiSculties, and naturally take for granted that 
he is somehow related to, and participant in, 
the universal reason. It is part both of the 
strength and the weakness of modem phil- 
osophy that it cannot satisfy itself here so 
easily. 
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Modern philosophy may be said to open, in-^ 
Descartes, with a subjective note. This is true \ 
even of the emphatic announcement which he 
makes of his determination to cut himself adrift I 
from the world of received opinion and custom, 
and to bring every belief before the bar of his 
individual reason. It has been pointed out a 
hundred times, how this is of the essence of the , 
modern, the Protestant, the rational spirit; and 
it is not intended here to depreciate the import- 
ance of the step which Descartes took. But it'^ 
is equally true that the individual, emptied in . 
this way of all content, rational or otherwise, 
tends to become a mere atom or unqualified unit. 
He is thrust into a self-centred and merely self-j 
dependent isolation from which it may become 
difficult to deliver him. For if a being be con- 
ceived as Tnerely self-dependent — with no neces- 
sary relations beyond the relation to self — it 
is not easy to establish the existence of those 
relations at a later stage. This is exemplified in 
the further progress of Descartes' thought. The 
celebrated and much-praised starting-point of 
his system is in reality a false, or at all events 
an inadequate, foundation for philosophy ; for 
it apparently affirms the independent existence 
of that which, when separated from the world, 
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cannot be otherwise regarded than as a mere ab- 
straction. "I exist;" but, as Descartes himself 
says, "how often? As often as I think. For 
perhaps it would even happen, if I should wholly 
cease to think, that I should at the same time 
altogether cease to be."^ Thinking, then, is that 
whereby I exist ; or, as Descartes expressed it, I 
am a bdng whose essence consists in thinking. 
But if this is so, it is necessary that the "I" 
should think something. As Kant afterwards 
expressed it, the unity of the Ego is not an 
abstract but a synthetic unity ; it is realised, or 
is actual, only through a real or actual synthesis. 
In other words, a thinking being can become 
conscious of its existence and identity as a sub- 
ject only by knowing objects — that is, a system of 
facts of some kind with which it is set in relation. 
Nor is it possible to defend Descartes by suggest- 
ing that the Ego, Vithout going beyond the circle 
of its own individuality, may come to self-con- 
sciousness by thinking its own thoughts, recog- 
nised as different from one another, and in a sense 
distinguishable from the thinking Ego. This is, 
of course, the conception which lends colour to 
the ordinary forms of subjective idealism. But 
simply to place the whole system of facts within 

^ Second Meditation. 
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the individual consciousness in this way, is no 
solution of the real difficulty. Such an Ego, with 
its internal duality of subject and object, is itself 
" a little world," involving all the relations which, 
it has just been insisted, are essential to self- 
consciousness. It is not the bare unit which, 
having no relation to others, has no relation to 
self, and is therefore not a self at all. 

As thinking, accordingly, in whatever form we 
take it, implies the relation of the thinker to an 
objective world, it must be fallacious to start as 
if one side of the antithesis could enjoy an inde- 
pendent existence. In terms of his own defini- 
tion, already quoted, Descartes might have sought, 
in an analysis of the nature of thought, for some 
clue to the nature of the existence which he was 
entitled to attribute to the Ego. But, resting 
satisfied instead with the materialised conception 
of existence which is most natural to the human 
mind, he proceeds forthwith to define the Ego as 
a thinking substance. The stress falling ulti- 
mately on the " substance," the implicative nature 
of thought, which we have just been maintaining, 
is ignored, and thought becomes no better than 
any other quality of a thing, which belongs to the 
thing as its private property. Thus the thinking 
being is supposed to be shut up — ^like Lucretius's 
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atoms, strong in solid singleness — within the 
circle of his own modifications or states. 

Perception, or the knowledge by the Ego of 
a permanent world, is naturally the crvx of a 
philosophy starting thus. Descartes' account is 
the result of his premature plunge into ontology, 
before the way was adequately prepared by a 
theory of knowledge. Enumerating perception 
as one species of thinking, he begins by treating 
it, not 05 perception^ but simply as the presence 
of certain states of mind or mental modes. As 
he says in the opening of the Third Meditation : 
/^"The things which I perceive or imagine are 
I perhaps nothing at all apart from me; but, in 
I any case, I am assured that those modes of 
consciousness which I call perceptions and im- 
* aginations, in so far only as they are modes of 
consciousness, exist in me." But beyond their 
purely subjective or factual character as states of 
consciousness, our perceptions possess, according 
to Descartes, a representative character, as re- 
ferred to objects beyond themselves — ^as images 
and effects, indeed, of things existing outside the 
thinking substance. It is only in this latter 
aspect — as symbolic of something beyond them- 
selves — that they are ideas or knowledge, and that 
truth or falsity belongs to them. Otherwise they 
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are merely internal fojctSy that come and go and 
have no meaning.^ But if we start with mental 
modes nnreferred, this subsequent reference of 
ideas to objects is evidently an inference which 
may or may not be false. Nor does Descartes 
deny its problematical character. But he de- 
fends its truth, in the case of extension and its 
derivative notions, by reference to the truthful- 
ness or trustworthiness of God. God cannot be 
supposed to deceive us in the case of ideas which 
are clearly and distinctly realised. Beid points 
out, however, the weakness of this argument ; for, 
according to Descartes' principles, "our senses 
testify no more but that we have certain ideas, 
and if we draw conclusions from this testimony, 
which the premisses wUl not support, we deceive 
ourselves."^ If we had a clear consciousness of 
extended substance as a permanent and rela- 
tively independent existence, the whole position 
would be changed ; but^ as it is, our fallacy lies 
at our own door. If we start with a self-con- 
tained subject, the time can never arrive when 
such a being would have any justification for 
referring its states beyond itself. Descartes, 
however, is here under the shadow of his own 

* Cf. Bradley's Principles of Logic, Book I. chap. i. 
2 Works, p. 286. 
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presuppositions. The abstraction of the thinking 
substance has its necessary counterpart in the 
abstraction of the extended substance. These 
are the two dead entities into which, as we may 
say, Descartes broke up the living whole which 
knowledge presents to us. Modern philosophy 
thus starts with two self-contained substances, 
each with its proper quality. The knowledge 
which the one acquires of the other is the result 
of the mechanical action of the other upon it. 
The ideas which represent material things are 
produced by the action of extended substance 
upon the thinking substance at the single point 
of location in the brain. 

It would be needless to emphasise the diffi- 
culties which such a theory has to contend with. 
It is suflBcient to point to the history of the 
Cartesian school for its immediate consequences. 
Occasionalism, which is simply logical Cartesian- 
ism, denies the possibility of any such interaction 
between the two substances as Descartes had 
admitted. Between mind and matter — thought 
and extension — an impassable gulf is fixed ; the 
miraculously exerted will of God forms the only 
intermediary between the two worlds. Even in 
Spinoza, where the two finite substances pass into 
two sides of the divine nature, the existence of 
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the two sides is empirically assumed, and their 
parallelism is also matter of dogmatic assertion. 
Malebranche, taking up the question from the 
point of view of knowledge, goes even further 
than Occasionalism. So far as the material world 
is concerned, the sole object of knowledge for 
Malebranche is the idea of extension with its 
implications, or, as he calls it, intelligible exten- 
sion. This, which is an ideal world, we know 
through our union with God, who illumines our 
minds. The existence of a real extended world, 
on the other hand — that is to say, Descartes' 
second substance — is not known at all, but is 
believed by Malebranche on grounds of super- 
natural revelation. In other words, it is main- 
tained that our clear and distinct ideas do not, 
as Descartes had said, ground any inference to 
a non-ideal archetype or cause. 

In English philosophy we can trace on a larger 
scale the evolution and self-refutation of the two- 
substance doctrine and the complementary theory 
of Eepresentative Perception. To it, then, we 
now turn. 

It was Locke who made the terms and distinc- 
tions of modem philosophy current coin in 
England. Locke's philosophy is also peculiarly 
interesting, because in it "the theory of ideas" 
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is seen just detaching itself, as it were, from the 
groundwork of common-sense and ordinary belief. 
Analysis has only begun to do its work, and as 
yet we are but a single remove from the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary man. The account 
given of the human understanding commends 
itself as eminently credible, and not even very 
new. Only on looking closer do we see how far 
the first step in analysis has in reality carried us, 
and to what strange conclusions it has occasion- 
ally conducted Locke. In the course of his 
theorising, as Eeid truly remarks, "the author 
is led into some paradoxes, although in general 
he is not fond of paradoxes."^ Let us look, then, 
with some care at the main features of the sys- 
tem elaborated in the Essay. 

First, then, it may be noted that Locke took 
for granted the independent existence, on the one 
hand, of a system of material substances, which 
we may call the material world; and, on the 
other hand, of a number of separate minds or 
substances with the power of thinking. He 
also took for granted the interaction of these 
substances, supposing that, in perception, the 
material object perceived communicates a know- 
ledge of itself to the perceiving mind by a specie^ 

^ Works, p. 294, 
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of impact, or mechanical impression. ** Bodies," 
he says, " produce ideas in us . . . manifestly by 
impulse, the only way which we can conceive 
bodies operate in." ^ So much he found warrant 
for alike in the common consciousness of man- 
kind, and in the philosophy with which he was 
acquainted, whether the Aristotelianism of the 
schools or the new philosophy of Descartes. As 
regarded the nature of mind or the thinking sub- 
stance, he declined to commit himself on the 
question of its material or immaterial nature ; but 
he was explicit as to its characterlessness previous 
to experience. Whether material or immaterial, 
the mind may be compared to " white paper, void 
of all characters, without any ideas." ^ On this 
white paper or toihula rasa external things leave 
their mark or impression, in the shape of what 
Locke calls "ideas of sensation." Or, adopting 
another metaphor, Locke tells us that " the senses 
at first let in particular ideas, and furnish the yet 
empty cabinet." ^ " External and internal sensa- 
tions are the only passages that I can find of 
knowledge to the understanding. These alone, 
as far as I can discover, are the windows by 
which light is let into this dark room. For 
methinks the understanding is not much unlike 

1 Essay, ii. 8, 11. 2 h. 1^ 2. » I. 2, 16. 
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a closet wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left to let in external visible re- 
semblances or ideas of things without."^ Per- 
ception, he puts it again, is "the inlet of all 
knowledge into our minds;" or, more properly, 
"of all the materials of it"^ — the remaining 
operations of the mind being merely to compare 
and variously combine or separate the sinaple 
ideas thus passively received. "All that man 
can do is either to unite them together, or to set 
them by one another, or wholly separate them."^ 
Secondly, as implied in some of the passages 
just quoted, Locke took for granted, in regard to 
the knowledge which the mind has of the world, 
the theory of Representative Perception which he 
found current in the schools. " It is evident/' he 
says, " the mind knows not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them." * All our knowledge, he repeats, con- 
sists "in the view the mind has of its own 
ideas."® "Since the mind, in all its thoughts 
and reasonings, hath no other immediate object 
but its own ideas, which it alone does or can 
contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge 
is only conversant about them." ® This is what 

I Essay, ii. H, 17. ^ II. 9, 15. » II. 12, 1. 

4 rv. 4, 3. « IV. 2, 1. « IV. 1, 1. 
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Reid means by "the common theory of ideas," 
or " the ideal system." To each idea there cor- 
responds some modification of the material thing 
of which it is an idea ; but the latter — the modi- ^ 
fication or property of the thing — is not itself 
known to us. We know only the idea which it 
causes. The name " idea " being thus restricted 
to "whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or understanding,"^ its correlative or cause in 
the material substance receives from Locke the 
name " quality." A quality in an object is " the %/ 
power to produce any idea in my mind." " Thus," 

* he adds, "a snowball having the power to pro- 
duce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round, 
the powers to produce those ideas in us, as they 

/^re in the snowball, I call ' qualities ' ; and 
as they are sensations or perceptions in our 

( un derstandings, I call them * ideas.' "^ Strictly 
speaking, however, we have no knowledge of 
the qualities as qualities ; we merely infer some 
correlative of our ideas. For ideas are a kind 
of tertium quid — an intermediary between the 
mind and things, which cuts us oflf from a know- 
ledge of the actual things. They are like images 
projected upon a mental screen; and the screen 

1 Essay, ii. 8, 8. 2 jj, g, 8. 
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is the limit of our vision, immediate knowledge 
being what the mind " perceives m itself ^ We 
cannot see, therefore, what is behind the screen 
and throws the image. Hence, Locke immedi- 
ately apologises for his loose way of speaking, 
and adds that, if he sometimes speaks of ideas 
as in the things themselves, he " would be under- 
stood to mean those qualities in the objects which 
produce them in us." ^ 

Some of our ideas are " representative," in the 
strict sense of the word; that is to say, "the 
ideas or perceptions in our minds " exactly re- 
semble the " modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cause such perceptions in us." These Locke 
calls primary qualities; and he enumerates as^ 
such solidity, extension, figure, and mobility, ^^ 
which may be reduced to solidity or impenetriC^ 
bility and extension with its derivative qualities. 
In the case of these, the idea is simply the 
duplicate — the accurate image — of the quality- j 
The "patterns" of the primary qualities "do , 
really exist in the bodies themselves." ^ But in | 
the case of such ideas as those of colour, taste, 
sound, &c,, only an uninstructed mind can sup- I 
pose that there is anything like our ideas ex- ' 
isting in the bodies themselves. The qualities ' 

* Essay, ii. 8, 8. « II. 8, 15. j 
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of body which produce ideas of this sort Locke 
calls secondary qualities. He points out that 
they are in truth " nothing in the objects them- 
selves but powers to produce various sensations 
in us " by different modifications of their primary 
qualities — that is, by a certain "bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of their insensible parts." ^ 
To take an illustration: "A piece of manna of 
a sensible bulk is able to produce in us the 
idea of a round or square figure ; and, by being 
removed from one place to another, the idea of 
motion. This idea of motion represents it as 
it really is in the manna moving; a circle or 
square are the same, whether in idea or exist- 
ence, in the mind or in the manna; and thus 
both motion and figure are really in the manna, 
whether we take notice of them or no: this 
everybody is ready to agree to. Besides, manna, 
by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the sensations of 
sickness, and sometimes of acute pains or grip- 
ings, in us. That these ideas of sickness and 
pain are not in the manna, but effects of its 
operations upon us, and are nowhere when we 
feel them not ; this also every one readily agrees 
to." In exactly the same way, sweetness and 

1 Essay, ii. 8, 10. 
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whiteness " are not really in manna ; " they are 
"but the effects of the operations of manna by 
the motion, size, and figure of its particles on 
the eyes and palate." ^ In short, as regards the 
secondary qualities: "Take away the sensation 
of them; let not the eyes see light or colours, 
nor the ears hear sounds; let the palate not 
taste, nor the nose smell ; and all colours, tastes, 
y odours, and sounds, as they are such particular 
ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced to their 
causes — ie., bulk, figure, and motion of parts." ^ 
But if our ideas are to give a full representation 
or account of the material world, they must em- 
brace not only ideas of the primary and secondary 
qualities, but also ideas of the substances to which 
these qualities belong. Locke has assumed the 
existence of material substances, and therefore 
he recognises the reasonableness of this demand. 
But the idea of substance costs him much trouble. 
"We have no such clear idea at all,"^ he says; 
but the mind, taking notice that a certain number 
\^ of its ideas go constantly together, falls into the 
habit of calling the combination by a single name. 
" Not imagining how these simple ideas can sub- 
sist of themselves, we accustom ourselves to sup- 
pose some substratum wherein they do subsist, 

1 Eaaay, ii. 8, 18. » II. 8, 17. » I. 4, 18. 
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and from which they do result ; which, therefore, 
we call substance." ^ The word signifies no more 
than this "supposition of we know not what 
support of such qualities which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us." Locke takes 
the examples of " a man, horse, gold, water," and 
appeals to every one's own experience whether 
he has any other clear idea of these substances 
farther than of certain simple ideas coexisting 
together. " Only," he adds, " we must take notice 
that our complex ideas of substances, besides all 
these simple ideas they are made up of, have 
always the confused idea of something to which 
they belong, and in which they subsist; and 
therefore, when we speak of any sort of sub- 
stance, we say it is a thing having such or such 
qualities." 2 To sum up the difiBculty, the idea 
of substance is, according to his own explicit 
statement, one " which we neither have nor can 
have by sensation or reflection;"^ yet external 
and internal sensation, as we have seen, are main- 
tained by Locke to be "the only passages that 
[he] can find of knowledge to the understanding." 
But in spite of this embarrassing result as regards 
the idea of substance, Locke never wavered for 
an instant in his belief that substances exist. 

1 Essay, ii. 23, 1. ^ xi, 23, 3. » y. 4, 18. 
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When taken to task by the Bishop of Worcester 
because, by his new way of ideas, he had " almost 
discarded substance out of the reasonable part of 
the world," he was able to answer complacently 
that " the being of things in the world depends 
not on our ideas." ^ Locke stood too firmly rooted 
in the everyday practical consciousness of man- 
kind to be disturbed in his assumptions by the 
negative results to which his own theory seemed 
to be leading. 

These results come most clearly to light in the 
Fourth Book of the Essay, which deals specifically 
with * Knowledge.' As Reid shrewdly remarks, " a 
great part of that Book is an evident refutation of 
the principles laid down in the beginning of it" ^ 
For knowledge being, according to Locke, only 
" conversant about our ideas " — being defined, in 
/ fact, as the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of any of our ideas — it follows that we 
have no knowledge whatever of reality or exist- 
ence, which is something dijBferent from ideas. 
But Locke breaks through his own definition at 
three points. Firsty in reference to his own sub- 
J stantial existence. Of this he says, following 
Descartes almost verbally, that he has an intui- 
tive knowledge. " We perceive it so plainly and 

1 First Letter. a Works, p. 432. 
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so certainly, that it neither needs nor is capable 
of any proof. ... In every act of sensation, 
reasoning, or thinking, we are conscious to our- 
selves of our own being ; and in this matter come 
not short of the highest degree of certainty."^ 
Secondly, in regard to the existence of God. 
Knowledge of this may be reached, according 
to Locke, by a process of a posteriori reasoning, 
starting from the intuitively known fact of my 
own existence. This is demonstrative knowledge ; 
and if the chain of proof is cogent, it stands on 
the same level of certainty as intuitive know- 
ledge.^ It does not belong to our purpose to 
dwell further at present on these instances of 
knowledge of existence admitted by Locke. It 
is enough, in the meantime, to point out that the 
knowledge of Self thus assumed is at variance • 
with the principles of his own philosophy. For 
Self is not maintained to be an idea either of 
sensation or reflection ; it is a consciousness which 
accompanies "every act of sensation, reasoning, 
or thinking." The admission of such an element 
in knowledge points, therefore, to the inadequacy 
of any theory which makes knowledge consist 
entirely of simple or particular ideas variously 
combined. The third point at which Locke 

1 Essay, iv. 9, 3. » ge^ Essay, iv. 10, 1-6. 
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breaks down his definition of knowledge is in 
what he calls sensitive knowledge. " The know- 
ledge of the existence of any other thing [beyond 
Self and God] we can have," says Locke, " only 
by sensation." ^ Now this is of course true, if it 
merely means that we can become aware of the 
existence of external things only through the 
process of perception. But it hardly appears 
how this knowledge of existence is contained 
in Locke's ideas of sensation. Such ideas are 
simple; they are themselves, and in consistency 
they testify only to their own existence. Granted 
that I know my own ideas of sensation, what 
advance have I made, on Locke's principles, to 
a knowledge of the real objects — their external 
causes and correlates? Locke himself admits 
that the two c£tses stand upon a different plat- 
form of certainty. The knowledge of the idea is 
intuitive knowledge ; " but whether there be any- 
thing more than barely that idea in our minds, 
whether we can thence certainly infer the exist- 
ence of anything without us which corresponds 
to that idea, is that whereof some men think 
there may be a question made."^ But he gets 
over the doubt by a reference to the difference 
between ideas of sensation and the ideas of 

1 Essay, iv. 11, 1. 2 IV. 2, 14. 
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memory or of dreams. He admits, however, 
that, though "going beyond bare probability," 
sensation is not to be placed on the same level 
of certainty as the kinds of knowledge already 
mentioned (intuitive and demonstrative). Sensi- 
tive knowledge " passes under the name of know- 
ledge;"^ it is "an assurance that deserves the 
name of knowledge ; " ^ and, as Locke character- 
istically observes, it is "folly to expect demon- 
stration in everything."^ "This certainly is as 
great as our happiness or misery, beyond which 
we have no concernment to know or to be." * 

In any case, this sensitive knowledge could 
only be, as Locke puts it, a knowledge "that 
something doth exist at that time without us 
which causes that idea in us " ^ — that is to say, 
an indefinite reference to some cause, not a definite 
reference to an individually determinate thing. 
But it does not appear how even this amount of 
knowledge is contained in Locke's simple ideas. 
If they do carry with them a causal reference to 
an independently existing substance, that is a 
fact which ought to be carefully noted in our 
analysis of perception ; for it at once disposes 
of the supposition that knowledge is built up 

1 Essay, iv. 2, 14. ^ jy. n, 3. 8 jy. H, 10. 
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entirely of independent sensational units called 
simple ideas. Locke himself did not follow out 
this consequence, mainly because he was so sure 
of the two-substance doctrine which he assumes 
throughout, partly also because he imported the 
doctrine unwarrantably into the phraseology he 
employs. Thus, in one of the passages already 
referred to, he says : " There can be nothing 
more certain than that the idea we receive from 
an exterrial object is in our minds ; this is intuitive 
knowledge." ^ If this were true, all that he goes 
on to say about the inferior certainty of sensitive 
knowledge would be manifestly out of place. But, 
by his own admissions, it is only the existence of 
the idea in the mind, as a mental fact, that can 
be designated intuitive knowledge; and he has 
no right, therefore, to qualify the idea at this 
stage as an "idea which we receive from an 
external object." 

Besides placing sensitive knowledge on a lower 
level as regards certainty, and admitting it, so to 
speak, only by. courtesy to the title of knowledge, 
Locke proceeds to limit the range of this know- 
ledge. It "extends as far as the present testi- 
mony of our senses, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther." ^ 

1 Essay, iv. 2, 14. « jy^ n^ 9, 
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The present existence of certain particular ideas 
of sensation, therefore, or, on the testimony of 
memory, the past existence of such sensations at 
such and such a moment: that is all. Tecfwm. 
hdbita, et ndris quam sit tibi curta suppellex. 
Locke's cloak is becoming very scanty — hardly 
suflBcient for everyday needs. But there is no 
possibility of mistaking Locke on this point. 
He repeatedly insists that propositions about 
nature, if general, cannot be certain, and if 
certain, cannot be general. General proposi- 
tions of whose truth we can be certain have 
to do exclusively with abstractions of our own 
making, as in the sciences of mathematics and 
morals. The ideas being there framed and defined 
by ourselves, we can of course draw consequences 
from them that will be universally true. But it 
is not so in matters of fact, where the collections 
of ideas we receive are not of our own framing, 
and where consequently, being ignorant of the 
constitution of the things which the ideas repre- 
sent, and on which they depend, we do not know 
the actual connections of ideas or qualities. He 
suspects, accordingly, that " natural philosophy is 
not capable of being made a science. . . . Ex- 
periments and historical observations we may 
have, from which we may draw advantages of 
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ease and health, and thereby increase our stock 
of conveniences for this life; but beyond this,-! 
fear our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, 
as I guess, able to advance."^ "All general 
knowledge," he repeats and emphasises, "lies 
only in our own thoughts, and consists barely in 
the contemplation of our own abstract ideas." ^ 
Having reached this conclusion, Locke proceeds 
to remark in his pithy English that " our know- 
ledge being short, we want something else."^ 
This " something else " he calls Judgment, which 
is defined as "the presuming things to be so 
without perceiving it." It may be, as Locke is 
fond of reminding us, that this certainty is suffi- 
cient for our happiness or misery, and for the 
business we have to do here ; but it is evident, 
at least, that by far the greater part of what is 
ordinarily spoken of as human knowledge is 
enveloped, according to Locke's theory and his 
own express statement, in " the twilight of prob- 
ability." * 

It only requires to be noted further, that in 
the foregoing account Locke allows himself more 
licence than he is fairly entitled to. In speaking 

. 1 Essay, iv. 12, 10. 
2 IV. 6, 13. See also iv. 6, 16 ; iv. 9, 1 ; iv. 12, 7, &c. 
» IV. 14, 1. ♦ IV. 14, 2. 
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of the present testimony of our senses, he ex- 
tends this testimony so as to make it cover the 
perception of "such collections of simple ideas 
as we have observed by our senses to be united 
together" — such a collection, for example, as is 
wont to be called "man." But if simple ideas 
or detached sensational atoms are the sole mate- 
rials of knowledge, each of these must be im- 
pressed upon us in its own moment of time ; and 
the testimony of the senses to an existent reality 
holds only for that moment. When we have 
passed on to the second idea of the collection, 
the testimony of the senses holds for the second 
but no longer for the first. We are never, there- 
fore, in the possession of such testimony to the 
existence of a real object combining in itself the 
qualities represented by such a series of ideas 
as is implied in the collections instanced. 

The logical consummation of Locke's theor| 
thus leaves him nothing but the unrelated atom 
of sense, the simple or particular ideas with whic 
he set out as the materials of all our knowledge 
But this consummation is evaded by Locke him- 
self, partly through open departure from his own 
principles, and partly through the looseness of his 
language. The Ego we have seen him simply 
transfer from Descartes' system to his ownj 
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Other importations are covered by the ambiguity 
of his terminology, more particularly by the liberal 
scope assigned to the term sensation. It is his 
usual practice, for example, to interchange " sen- 
sation " and " perception " at will ; to treat space 
as a simple idea — i.e., as a sensation of touch or 
of sight; and to speak vaguely of "power" or 
cause as a simple idea received both from sensa- 
tion and reflection. It was great part of the 
work of the philosophers and psychologists who 
followed Locke to define these terms more exactly. 
Just in proportion as they did so, the Lockian 
theory became more consistent in their hands, 
but at the same time very much less plausible 
than it had been in Locke's. It becomes our 
duty to describe shortly the process by which 
Locke's theory passed — in virtue of elements 
initially omitted — by a perfectly logical and in- 
evitable development, into the thorough - going 
Scepticism which roused Reid, like Kant, from 
his dogmatic slumber. 
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LECTURE 11. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCEPTICISM OF DAVID HUME. 

We saw in the preceding lecture how Eeid recog- 
nised Hume's scepticism as the necessary issue of 
principles inherent in the modem or Cartesian 
philosophy, and, more particularly, as the outcome 
of the avowed principles of Locke. This led us 
to review the philosophical presuppositions, as 
they exist in the systems of Descartes and Locke. 
We have now to consider the final form of " the 
theory of ideas" in Hume. A few words on 
Berkeley will suflBce by way of transition and in- 
troduction ; for we have only to do with Berke- 
ley here so far as he puts his hand to the lever 
in the work of disintegration referred to at the 
close of last lecture. 

Berkeley's first task was to expose the baseless, 
useless, and self-contradictory character of the un- 
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perceived absolute matter of Locke and other 
philosophers. And here, as Reid says, Berkeley's 
system follows from Locke's by very obvious con- 
sequence ; " in the new philosophy, the pillars by 
which the existence of a material world was sup- 
ported were so feeble that it did not require the 
force of a Samson to bring them down." ^ Locke's 
assumption of a resemblance between the pri- 
mary qualities and the ideas which they cause in 
us was, even on his own principles, so perfectly 
arbitrary, that the knowledge we have of external 
things had dwindled down under his hands, as 
we have seen, to the momentary consciousness of 
" some exterior cause " — " something at that time 
really existing without us which doth aflfect our 
senses." But if this is so, what warrant have we 
for supposing that this cause is material sub- 
stance? We mean by that phrase either — as 
ordinary men — the so-called primary qualities, 
ie., a collection of certain ideas ; or we mean — 
as philosophers — the substance supporting these 
qualities, {.«., something we know not what In 
the first case, it is absurd to speak of the ideas 
which constitute matter as existing otherwise 
than in a mind ; in the second case, we have need 
to consider what we mean by causality, before we 

1 Works, p. 282. 
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attribute it to an abstraction of our own making. 
On Lockian principles, Berkeley thus resolves] 
matter into simple ideas 'plv^s the notion of some 
causa The ideas or sensations, strictly mind- 
dependent in their nature, are variously clustered 
together, and, as such clusters, constitute " things." 
And as they, moreover, succeed or introduce one 
another in an orderly and coherent way, we grad- 
ually learn to recognise constant conjunctions, to 
which we give the name of laws of nature. 

How closely this reproduces Locke on the one 
hand, and how nearly it anticipates Hume on the 
other, hardly needs to be pointed out. In fact, 
Berkeley hardly professes to reach his position 
by a process of argument at all. He simply 
states it. "Some truths there are so near and 
obvious to the mind, that a man need only open 
his eyes to see them." Eeid points out that the 
whole theory is virtually contained in the open- 
ing sentences of the 'Principles of Human 
Knowledge': "It is evident to any one who 
takes a survey of the objects of human know- 
ledge, that they are either ideas actually im- 
printed on the senses; or "else such as are 
perceived by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind" [Locke's simple ideas 
of sensation and reflection — the materials of all 
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our knowledge]; "or lastly, ideas formed by 
help of memory and imagination — either com- 
pounding, dividing, or barely representing those 
originally perceived in the aforesaid ways" 
[Locke's complex ideas, combinations of the 
simple ones by the same mechanical methods 
here enumerated]. Eeid remarks that, if the 
identification of objects of knowledge with ideas 
be admitted, "Berkeley's system is impreg- 
nable."^ But it was precisely the issue raised 
by Reid, in reference to the Cartesian system 
generally, that perception is in no case to be 
identified with relationless impressions, or any 
combination of them, but involves other ele- 
ments or principles which alone give it objective 
significance. 

In the remainder of his system, Berkeley 
follows Locke in his assumptions rather than in 
the strict logic of his theory. He reaches his 
construction of the universe really through un- 
faithfulness to their common principles. At one 
stage in his career, it is true, in the early days of 
the Commonplace Book, Berkeley seemed inclined 
to follow out his analysis to the same conclusions 
as Hume. " The very existence of ideas consti- 
tutes the soul. Mind is a congeries of perceptions. 

1 Works, p. 283. 
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Take away perception, and you take away mind. 

% Put the perceptions, and you put the mind"^ 
But although ideas (according to the definition 
common to himself and Locke) exhaust the objects 
of knowledge, he everywhere adds to them, in his 
published works, what he calls a notion of self. 
And from this he peisses, by analogy and by the 
help of the principle of causality, to other spirits, 
and, in particular, to the Divine Spirit, who is 
the sustaining and co-ordinating principle of the 
Berkeleian universe. Berkeley has the merit, as 
compared with Locke, of making this additional 

^ postulate consciously, and putting it in the fore- 
front of his system. " Thing or being," he says, 
" is the most general name of all ; it comprehends 
under it two kinds entirely distinct and hetero- 
geneous, and which have nothing common but the 
name — viz., Spirits and Ideas. The former are 
active, indivisible substances ; the latter are inert, 
fleeting, or dependent beings, which subsist not 
by themselves, but are supported by or exist in 
minds or spiritual substances. . . . We may not, 
I think, strictly be said to have an idea of an 
active being or of an action, although we may be 
said to have a notion of them. I have some know- 
ledge or notion of my mind and its acts about 

^ Life and Letters of Berkeley (Clarendon Press), p. 438. 
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ideas, inasmuch as I know or understand what 
is meant by these words. ... It is also to be 
remarked that, all rdcUions including an act of 
the mind, we cannot so properly be said to have 
an idea, but rather a notion of the relations and 
habitudes between things."^ And elsewhere he 
combats " the opinion that spirits are to be known 
after the manner of an idea or sensation" as 
having given rise to many absurd and heterodox 
tenets, and much scepticism about the nature of 
the soul." ^ He himself holds it to be " evidently 
absurd " that the " substance which supports or 
perceives ideas should itself be an idea or like 
an idea ; " and " to expect that by any multiplica- 
tion or enlargement of our faculties we may be 
enabled to know a spirit as we do a triangle, 
seems as absurd as if we should hope to see a 
sound." * 

Eeid at once put his finger on the important 
deviation of principle which these passages con- 
tain. " This account of ideas," he says, " is very 
different from that which Locke has given. In 
his system we have no knowledge where we 
have no ideas. Every thought must have an 
idea for its immediate object. In Berkeley's, the 

^ Principles, sections 89 and 142. ^ Section 137. 

s Sections 135 and 142. 
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most important objects are known witiiout ideas." 
Whether, continues Reid, he "foresaw the con- 
sequences that may be drawn from the system 
of ideas, taken in its full extent, and which were 
afterwards drawn by Mr Hume, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. . . . However this may be, if there 
be so many things that may be apprehended and 
known without ideas, this very naturally suggests 
a scruple with regard to those that are left ; for 
it may be said. If we can apprehend and reason 
about the world of spirits, without ideas, is it 
not possible that we may apprehend and reason 
about a material world, without ideas ?"^ In 
another passage, he expressly attributes Berkeley's 
action here to ** his great aversion to Scepticism." 
"In order to avoid Scepticism, he fairly starts 
out of the Cartesian system, without giving any 
reason why he did so in this instance, and in 
no other." ^ Whether unexceptionably expressed 
or not, the criticism urged here by Reid is a true 
and thoroughly pertinent one. If the existence 
of ideas involves, in one aspect, a permanent 
combining principle called Self, which is not 
an idea or impression, may not a similar prin- 
ciple or similar principles be involved in that 
interpretation of the ideas which constitutes 

1 Works, p. 288. * Ibid., p. 207. 
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them the perception of a material universe? 
Does not the perception of ideas, on Berkeley's 
own theory, depend on the unacknowledged 
presence of such an element? Evidently it 
does ; Berkeley's theory of divine causation and 
intelligible connection is entirely dependent on 
such a principle Quite as much as Locke, he 
takes the ideas of sense, not as mere ideas, but 
as ideas referred to each other and to some^ 
cause — though the cause assigned by the two 
philosophers is different. It is not ideas per se, 
but ideas as interpretable, as significant of a 
permanent order, that supply him with the 
foundation for his system. 

Indeed, if Berkeley had set himself to an analy- 
sis of the elements which his constructive theory 
involved over and above sense-ideas, and not de- 
rivable from them, there might perhaps have been 
no Hume ; for we should have had, at one step, a 
rational instead of a sensational idealism. What 
is this explicit addition of intellectual notions to 
the data of sense but, in germ, Seid's principles of 
common-sense, or Kant's system of the categories ? 
If Berkeley had asked himself what extent he was 
prepared to give to his afterthought that relations, 
as involving a mental activity, are therefore to be 
distinguished from the ideas or data of mere sense, 
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and if he had at the same time continued his 
analysis of such supposed data into their primitive 
elements, he might have found that the relations 
tended to swallow up the ideas, to such an extent 
that it ultimately became impossible to point to 
anything at all that could be considered by itself 
as a mere "given," as a relationless or atomic 
datum. For spatial distance and temporal suc- 
^ cession both involve relations ; and can we have 
an idea not so qualified ? So is also that relation 
of sign and thing signified, which constitutes for 
Berkeley physical causation, and which is the 
basis of the interpretability of the universe. If 
a sensation is not referred to something, what 
can be said of it? In what does its existence 
consist? Berkeley would have been ready to 
admit that it must at least be referred to me 
as mine — that this relation, therefore, at the 
lowest is necessary to render it knowable. But 
the unknowableness of sense-atoms or mere data, 
except as somehow related to one another, had 
not forced itself upon him at the date of his 
epoch-making works. He says unhesitatingly 
in the 'Principles'^ that "relations are distinct 
from the ideas or things related, inasmuch as the 
latter may be perceived by us without perceiving 

1 Section 89. 
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the former." He is thinking, of course, of the 
undoubted truth that we may first consider an 
object by itself, as we say, and then add to this 
survey a consideration of its relations to other 
things — to its environment, for example, or the 
past of which it is the outcome. But is the 
thing, as originally considered, absolutely with- 
out relations? On the contrary, it is simply 
impossible to consider anything in, sheer isola- 
tion from its temporal and spatial environment ; 
every quality which we recognise involves rela- 
tions to other things, and it is as a complex of 
such relations that the "thing" in question 
receives its name and place in the universe. 
Berkeley had not carried his analysis as far as 
this when he wrote the 'Principles'; but in 
'Siris' we find that he has left his early posi- 
tions far behind him. "We know a thing," he 
says, "when we understand it; and we under- 
stand it when we can interpret or tell what it 
signifies. Strictly, the Sense knows nothing."^ 
And, in words that almost recall Kant's often- 
quoted statement about the mutual dependence 
of sense and understanding, he says again : " As 
understanding perceiveth not, so sense knoweth 
not ; and although the mind may use sense and 

1 Section 253. 
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fancy, as means whereby to arrive at knowledge, 
yet sense or soul, so far forth as sensitive, 
knoweth nothing."^ 

But * Siris ' was without influence upon English 
thought — at all events till the present generation, 
which has reaped the fruit of Professor Eraser's 
loving care. It is enough for us here, therefore, 
to recognise the fact that Berkeley's philosophy 
may be developed in two directions. Berkeley 
seems, as we have seen, to have recognised the 
inevitable consequences of mere Lockianism — I 
mean, of consistent adherence to '' the ideal sys- 
tem " — and to have consciously shifted his ground 
in consequence. He introduced into knowledge, 
besides the data of sense, other elements— ele- 
ments which legitimated to his own mind his 
constructive theory of the universe. Accordingly, 
if we develop his theory of " notions," we arrive 
at a philosophy which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the rational or spiritual Idealism of 
to-day, whether that is founded on Eant and 
Hegel, or has its origin nearer home. In pro- 
portion, however, as this side is developed, 
Berkeley ceases to be liable to the censures 
which Eeid levels at the Cartesian system, and 
becomes his fellow-combatant against it. In this 

^ Section 805. 
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aspect of his system, we have therefore no right 
to follow Berkeley at present. And inasmuch 
as these elements were left undeveloped by 
Berkeley himself in his influential works; inas- 
much as (he necessity of their introdiLction was 
not convincingly reasoned out ; and they appear, 
therefore, rather as unauthorised assumptions — 
incongruous patches upon the unrepudiated gar- 
ment of Lockian principles, — we cannot help 
recognising in Hume the legitimate develop- 
ment of Berkeley's youthful metaphysics. It 
was natural for Hume to ignore the new and 
fragmentary constructive suggestions, and to 
carry further that negative criticism of Locke, 
which commended itself so highly to his pas- 
sionless intellect. He was not concerned with 
Berkeley's individual philosophy, but he was 
keenly interested in drawing the ultimate con- 
sequences of philosophical principles generally 
accepted. He found that Berkeley helped him 
on his way, and he did not forget to acknowledge 
the debt. 

On the whole, however, it is merely aid and 
suggestion which Hume derives from Berkeley. 
In his main positions he attaches himself directly 
to Locke, and works out his results independently. 
It is often wonderful to see how little transforma- 
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tion requires to be made in Locke's theory. His 
sentences are simply placed in another setting, 
and the theory reappears with an entirely new 
face upon it. 

For the term "idea," which plays so great a 
part in Locke and Berkeley, Hume substitutes 
the term "perception," to denote the mental 
units or "distinct existences"^ which form his 
sole assumptions. Perceptions are then divided 
into two classes, impressions and ideas. "The 
difiference betwixt these consists in the degrees 
of force and liveliness with which they strike 
upon the mind. . . . Those perceptions which 
enter with most force and violence we may name 
impressions. ... By ideas I mean the faint 
images of these in thinking and reasoning."^ 
Hume adds a note to say that by the term " im- 
pression" he does not mean "to express the 
manner in which our lively perceptions are pro- 
duced in the soul, but merely the perceptions 
themselves." Locke, on the other hand, had 
generally assumed, in a vague way, that each 
simple idea carried the theory of its origin with 
it, and announced itself as the idea, or quality, 
of a thing. Berkeley had denied this inference 

^ Treatise of Human Nature (Green's edition}, i. 559. 
2 Ibid., i. 311. 
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in words, and had made an effort to treat the 
ideas as mere ideas. But in a less naive way 
he found the same causal reference implied; he 
made it matter of explicit inference from the 
involuntary character of our sense -ideas and 
from their orderly connection. In itself, how- 
ever, the in voluntariness of sense -ideas would 
be only one feeling more, and would not ground 

• 

any causal judgment^ except to one who assumed 
the relation of causality as known and valid. Not 
being prepared for such an assumption at the out- 
set, Hume cuts short the question of the cause 
of our impressions as a transcendent inquiry, 
which does not arise so long as we are content, 
in the genuine spirit of "the experimeut^l 
method," simply to investigate the facts before 
us — " the perceptions themselves." " To form the 
idea of an object, and to form an idea simply, 
is the same thing ; the reference of the idea to 
an object being an extraneous denomination, of 
which in itself it bears no mark or character," ^ 
Here, then, at last we have the law laid down 
on the subject without ambiguity. 

At other times, it is true, when he is not 
thinking of his own analysis of causation, Hume 
involuntarily assumes some cause of our "im- 

^ Treatise, i. 327. 
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pressions of sensation/' only insisting that the 
nature of the cause must inevitably remain ob- 
scure.^ " By what argument can it be proved," 
he asks in the ' Inquiry/ arguing more popularly 
and polemically with Locke and common-sense 
in view, '' that the perceptions of the mind must 
be caused by external objects entirely different, 
from them, though resembling them (if that be 
possible), and could not arise either from the 
energy of the mind itself, or from the suggestion 
of some invisible and unknown spirit, or from 
some other cause still more unknown to us ? . . . 
Here experience is and must be entirely silent. 
The mind has never anything present to it but 
the perceptions, and cannot possibly reach the 
experience of their connection with objects. 
The supposition of such a connection is there- 
fore without any foundation in reasoning." * As 
for Berkeley's hypothesis, we may read Hume's 
answer from the remarks which he makes in 
a different connection upon the "theory of the 
universal energy and operation of the Supreme 
Being/' "It is too bold," he says, "ever to 
carry conviction with it to a man sufficiently 
apprised of the weakness of human reason. 
Though the chain of arguments which conduct 

' Cf. Treatise, i. 383. ' Inquiry, section 12, 
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to it were ever so logical, there must arise a 
strong suspicion, if not an absolute assurance, 
that it has carried us quite beyond the reach 
of our faculties, when it leads to conclusions 
so extraordinary and so remote from common 
life and experience. We are got into fairyland 
long ere we have reached the last steps of our 
theory; and there we have no reason to trust 
our common methods of argument. . . . Our line 
is too short to fathom such immense abysses." ^ 
In other words, he returns to the conclusion 
alone consonant with his own philosophy: The 
reference of an idea to an object is an extraneous 
denomination ; the mind, having never anything 
present to it but the perceptions, cannot possibly 
reach the experience of their connection with 
objects. The expectation of causal connection 
being furthermore, in the strictest sense, a 
growth of experience, we have no right to apply 
it transcendently, as Kant would have said — ^that 
is, to matters that lie entirely out of the sphere 
of experience. The real background of the ideas 
or perceptions, whether material as with Locke, 
or theological as with Berkeley, is simply wiped 
out by Hume from his theory. 

It follows from the definition of impressions 

^ Inquiry, section 7. 
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and ideas, that we can have ideas only when we 
have previously had the relative impressions ; for 
ideas are the faint images of impressions.^ Where 
the opportunity of having the impressions is ab- 
sent, as in the case of one born blind, there we 
find that the corresponding ideas — the ideas of 
sight — are likewise absent. Impressions, then, 
are the ultimate standard of reality; and this 
furnishes Hume with what Eeid humorously calls 
his "articles of inquisition." "It must be some 
one impression which gives rise to every real 
idea. . . . When we entertain any suspicion that 
a philosophical term is employed without any 
meaning or idea (as is but too frequent), we need 
but inquire /rom whM impression is that supposed 
idea derived ? . . . Does it arise from an impres- 
sion of sensation or of reflection ? Point it out 
distinctly to us, that we may know its nature and 
qualities. But if you cannot point out any such 
impression, you may be certain you are mistaken 
when you imagine you have any such idea"^ 
"Without being allowed to offer anything in 
arrest of judgment," says Eeid, " the prisoner is 
sentenced to pass out of existence, and to be, in 

* Cf. swpra, p. 45. 

2 Treatise, i. 533 and 369. Inquiry, section 2 ; cf. also sec* 
tion 7. 

D 
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all time to come, an empty unmeaning sound or 
the ghost of a departed entity."^ In adopting this 
touchstone, Hume merely emphasises the avowed 
principles of Locke ; but from its announcement 
in. this explicit fashion, it is easy to see that we 
may expect a far more vigorous sifting of the con- 
tents of the mind than we found in either Locke 
or Berkeley. And one result will be that those 
conceptions for which no impression is forth- 
coming — which are different from impressions, 
and which never existed as impressions — will 
have to be explained as illusions. It will have 
to be shown how they would naturally arise, even 
in the absence of any corresponding reality. 

When we pass from the particular perceptions 
as so many distinct existences, to their combi- 
nations and conjunctions, we find Hume still 
following closely in the footsteps of Locke aad 
Berkeley. The line of thought which he pursues 
is contained in the account of substance and 
cause given by his predecessors. "We come," 
says Locke, " to have the ideas of particular sorts 
of substances by collecting such combinations of 
simple ideas as are, by experience and observa- 
tion of men's senses, taken notice of to exist 
together. . . . [Such] simple ide«w . . . carry with 

1 Works, p. 144. 
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them in their own nature no visible necessary 
connection or inconsistency with any other simple 
ideas." * Of the closely related idea of cause, he 
says : " We cannot with certainty affirm that no 
man can be nourished by wood or stones, that all 
men will be poisoned by hemlock. . . ., We can- 
not tell what efifects [bodies] will produce; nor 
when we see those effects can we so much as 
guess, much less know, their manner of produc- 

< tion. . . . The things that, as far as our obser- 
vation reaches, we constantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude to act by a law set 
them, but yet by a law that we know not. . . . 
We cannot but ascribe them to the arbitrary will 
and good pleasure of the wise Architect." ^ This 
is the very conception of the order of nature 
which Berkeley pressed home. There is no word 
of tener in his mouth than " arbitrary," to desig- 
nate the connections we discover between the 
ideas of sense. The judgments we make in such 
matters, he declares (to quote only a single 

* passage), "do not arise from any essential or 
necessary, but only a customary tie which has 

1 Essay, ii. 23, 8 ; and iv. 3, 10. 

^ Ibid., iv. 6, 15 ; iv. 3, 26-28. A great number of passages 
to the same effect will be found collected in an article by Dr 
^Hutchison Stirling, Mind, ix. pp. 534-536. 
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been observed betwixt [the ideas]." ^ Berkeley, 
as we know, after emptying sense - phenomena 
altogether of real causality, refunded all efficient 
power or agency into spiritual Will. When con- 
templated, therefore, from the objective side, the 
"customary tie" between sense -ideas becomes, 
for him as for Locke, " the arbitrary imposition 
of Providence."^ The laws of nature, or the 
so-called causal relations of ideas to each other, 
become "the set rules or established methods 
wherein the Mind we depend on excites in us 
the ideas of sense." ^ But it may fairly be 
argued that this is a point to which experience, 
conceived as Locke and Berkeley conceived it, 
cannot testify; Experience, as we know it, is, 
according to Berkeley, a series of independent 
states, ideas, or perceptions, which, by the non- 
rational force of custom, we come in course of 
time to associate with one another in various 
ways. Now, unless we start with the presup- 
position of the raticmality of the universe, we are 
not justified in assuming that this custom-bred ^ 
association on our part corresponds to the mode£| 
of operation of an objective Will which we were 

^ New Theory of Vision, section 62. 

^ Alciphron, Fourth Dialogue, section 10. 

^ Principles, section 30. 
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intended to learn. Berkeley certainly makes 
this tacit presupposition, or takes the ration- 
ality of the universe as implied in his own 
conscious existence. And as he has already 
satisfied himself, arguing from the same datum, 
that the only possible cause of our sense-ideas 
is Spirit, so here the subjective view -point — 
customary association — ^is never severed by him 
from the objective view - point of a divine 
sense - symbolism. But Hume, having already 
wiped out the spiritual cause or originator of 
our perceptions, naturally declines to call in 
such an explanation of the arbitrary connec- 
tions which the perceptions exhibit. In his 
character as consistent sceptic, he is not pre- 
pared to yield Berkeley his implied postulate 
of the rationality of existence, and is even 
prepared, as we shall see, to derationalise the 
citadel of Self, which forms Berkeley's basis 
of operation. Accordingly, in the present case, 
he has merely to point out that we are gratuit- 
ously going beyond our record, and unnecessarily 
I giving a double explanation of thie same fact. 
The fact of the coherence of perceptions — or, 
more strictly, the association of certain impres- 
sions with certain ideas — is sufficiently explained, 
so far as we are concerned, by the operation of 
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custom. Why should we suppose that any other 
explanation is required ? 

Hume, therefore, stereotyped Berkeley's view 
of the arbitrariness of natural connections in 
his famous distinction between relations of 
ideas and matters of fact. The quotations I 
have given might be multiplied tenfold ; but 
they are enough to prove that, to an atten- | 
tive reader of Locke and Berkeley, Hume's 
celebrated account of causality really contains * 
nothing new. It is simply detached from 
all that accompanies it and modifies its force 
in Berkeley. It is put in the foreground, and 
is made to engross the reader's attention; and 
finally, it is applied to dissolve every perma- 
nent reality completely away. But the theory 
itself is perfectly inevitable, if we start with 
relationless units of impression. Each unit 
exists on its own account, and is independent 
of all the rest. "Every effect," as Hume 
says, "is a distinct event from its cause. It 
could not, therefore, be discovered in the cause. ^ 
. . . There is nothing in any object, con- 
sidered in itself, which can afford us a reason 
for. drawing a conclusion beyond it."i We 
have started, in other words, with indifferent 

^ Inquiry, section 4 ; and Treatise, i. 436. 
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side-by-sideness or indiflferent sequence; and 
indifferent sequence it will remain till the end 
of the chapter. " All events," as Hume puts it, 
"seem entirely loose and separate. One event 
follows another, but we never can observe 
any tie between them. They seem conjoined^ 
but never connected,"'^ 

It is Hume's merit to have made this sensa- 
tional atomism as plain as it was possible to 
make it. True, he does not strip his impressions 
quite bare of relations. Eeferring only to his 
own list, we find him taking four "relations of 
ideas " for granted, as intuitively perceived — viz., 
resemblance, contrariety, arithmetical relations, 
and degrees of quality.^ He is, of course, not 
entitled to these on his own principles ; but the 
total absence of relations would evidently prevent 
his getting under way at all. "We may, there- 
fore, merely note these assumptions. But Hume 
further illegitimately adds to them time and 
space. That> at least, is the result of his shuf- 
fling account of these ideas. He would appa- 
rently have us believe that he has shown the idea 
of extension to be identical with impressions of 
colour. But he has before treated it as derivable 
from " the impressions of coloured points disposed 

* Inquiry, section 7. ' Treatiae, i. 373. 
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in a certain manner, ^^^ And of time he says 
similarly that the idea "is not derived from a 
particular impression, but arises altogether from 
the manner in which impressions appear to the 
mind, without making one of the number."* 
And he concludes in regard to both : " The ideas 
of space and time are therefore no separate or 
distinct ideas, but merely those of the manner 
or order in which objects exist." ^ These pas- 
sages are of great importance, in view of what 
was afterwards contended both by Kant and 
Beid. They exhibit Hume himself obliged to 
call in more than unrelated particulars — obliged 
to admit ideas for which no corresponding im- 
pression can be shown. Time and space are, 
by his own showing, two different manners in 
which perceptions are disposed, and in virtue 
of which they necessarily lose their character 
of isolated particulars. Every moment of time, 
every point of space, refers itself infinitely to 
other moments or points. "We may go further, 
and make the statement quite general. So far 
is it from being true, as Hume says, that there 
is nothing in any object, considered in itself, 

^ Treatise, i. 341. Cf. Green's criticism in his Introduction 
p. 201. 

2 Ibid., i. 343. 8 Ibid., i. 346. 
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which can afford us a reason for drawing a 
conclusion beyond it, that the exact contrary 
might be formulated and defended. The mind 
is incapable of considering any object in itself; 
every object carries us necessarily beyond itself, 
and forces us to recognise its connection with 
other objects. As regards causality, it is surely 
time that we emancipated ourselves from the 
philosophic superstition that connection is simply 
collocation or succession. As an event, the effect 
may be regarded as, in a sense, "distinct from its 
cause." But to treat it merely as an event is to 
look only at its particularity — to take it as an 
empty characterless point. No effect, however, 
is merely an event ; every event has a character, 
is such-and-such an event. It is at its such-and- 
suchness, at its character — in other words, at the 
universal in it — ^that we have to look. As soon 
as we do so, we see that it is the same universal, 
present in both cause and effect, which locks 
them together into a single fact. So far from 
its being true that " we are never able to discover 
any quality which binds the effect to the cause," 
it is precisely the same fact which is present in 
the two particulars and reduces them to intelli- 
gibility. Causes and effects are not merely re- 
peated conjunctions of loose and separate events ; 
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it would be truer to say, as science itself now 
says, that the effect i^ the cause. 

But we must follow Hume a little further, in 
order to gain a complete view of the consequences 
to which he leads us. His whole system was 
already contained, as has been remarked, in the 
initial assumption of particular perceptions inher- 
ited by him from Locke and Berkeley. Hume's 
whole task was, not to prove that things are 
abstract or unrelated particulars, but, assuming 
them to be such, to show how tl}j& dhmon of 
real connection between mutually indifferent 
units might arise. This is the meaning and 
scope of his analysis of the idea of causality. 
"Necessity," he concludes, "is something that 
exists in the mind, not in the objects. . . . The 
idea arises from the repetition of their union; 
the repetition neither discovers nor causes any- 
thing in the objects, but has an influence only 
on the mind by that customary transition it 
produces." ^ And he does not stop short at the 
confines of the material world, as Berkeley had 
done; he extends his analysis with rigorous 
consistency to the action of Spirit or Will. " So 
far from perceiving the connection betwixt an 
act of volition and a motion of the body, 'tis 

^ Treatise, L 461. 
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allowed that no effect is more inexplicable from 
the powers and essence of thought and matter. 
Nor is the empire of the will over the mind 
more intelligible. The effect is there distinguish- 
able and separable from the cause, and could not 
be foreseen without the experience of their con- 
stant conjunction."^ Here, as elsewhere, it is 
custom which produces a vivid transition of the 
imagination; and this, again, is identical with 
BeUef. 

This custom-bred transition being established 
as the sole origin of the connections commonly 
supposed to exist between matters of fact, it is 
next applied to explain the illusion of identity 
in objects — that is, the illusion of a permanent 
material world, or, as Hume puts it, of a con- 
tinued and distinct existence of our perceptions. 
The notion of the identity of objects is due, he 
maintains, to " the smooth and uninterrupted 
progress of the imagination" along a series of 
closely resembling perceptions. "The imagina- 
tion, when set into any train of thinking, is apt 
to continue, even when its object fails it, and, 
like a galley put in motion by the oars, carries 
on its course without any new impulse." ^ In 
this way, it first converts resemblance into 

1 Treatise, i. 466. « Ibid., i. 487. 
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numerical identity, and then, being uneasy on 
account of the interruptions which the existence 
of this identical object suffers during the in- 
tervals of non-perception, it completes its con- 
structive work by the fiction of a continued 
existence during these uncomfortable gaps. This 
is the point at which the vulgar stand. But here 
the imagination is brought to book by reason. 
Beason points out the absurdity of attributing 
independent existence to perceptions: an un- 
perceived perception is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence arises the philosophical hypothesis of a 
"double existence of perceptions and objects: 
which pleases our reason in allowing that our 
dependent perceptions are interrupted and dif- 
ferent ; and at the same time is agreeable to the 
imagination, in attributing a continued existence 
to something else, which we call objects."^ The 
philosophical system, therefore, has nothing in 
the facts to recommend it. It is only a patch 
upon the errors of the imagination, and but for 
these errors would never have been devised. 
As Hume says, it derives all its authority from 
the vulgar system. The logical consequence to 
which philosophical reflection leads, is that our 
perceptions have no more a continued than an 

1 Treatise, i. 502. 
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independent existence. If we resist the irra- 
tional promptings of the imagination at the 
outset, we shall then rest content with our 
perceptions as they are. "Since all our per- 
ceptions are different from each other, and from 
everything else in the universe, they are also 
distinct and separable, and may be considered 
separately existent, and may exist separately, 
and have no need of anything else to support 
their existence."^ 

But if this is really so, why should we con- 
tinue to treat them as the perceptions of a Self ? 
Why should we speak as if they required a 
self or mind for their subsistence? This is the 
one notion still awaiting dissolution at Hume's 
hands; and at the end of the first volume of 
the ' Treatise,' he brings his old battery to bear 
upon it. " From what impression could this idea 
be derived ? ... If any impression gives rise to 
the idea of self, that impression must continue 
invariably the same through the whole course of 
our lives; since self is supposed to exist after 
that manner. But there is no impression con- 
stant and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief 
and joy, passions and sensations, succeed each 
other, and never all exist at the same time. It 

1 Treatise, i. 518. Cf. also i. 495. 
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cannot, therefore, be from any of these impres- 
sions, or from any other, that the idea of self 
is derived; and, consequently, there is no such 
idea!*"^ The illusion arises from the same pro- 
pensity of the imagination which has been 
noted in the case of material things. It pro- 
ceeds "entirely from the smooth and uninter- 
rupted progress of the thought along a train of 
connected ideas." The principles of association, 
more particularly those of resemblance and cau- 
sation, " convey the imagination . . . from one 
link to another ; " and from this, tlie passage is 
easy to " some fiction or imaginary principle of 
union. ^ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that this analysis of 
the Self is introduced at the end of the whole 
discussion, and that in Hume's easier version 
of, his doctrine, in the 'Inquiry,' it is dropped 
altogether. In resolving the world of things into 
intermittent mind-dependent perceptions, and in 
resolving causation into frequently observed con- 
tiguity and the mental habit thence arising, it 
was almost necessary to suppose a mind present 
to undertake these manifold functions. It might 
have been embarrassing, at that stage, to have 
been obliged to reflect that the Self too, like the 

1 Treatise, i. 683. « Ibid., i. 541-543. 
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other principles of real connection, is a fiction. 
And this is not the only instance in which Hume 
has chosen his order of discussion most adroitly 
for his own purposes. But here even Hume's 
ingenuity and passion for consistency are not 
enough to carry his thesis through. For what 
do we mean by saying that the perceptions 
which constitute the mind naturally introduce 
each other? We mean, according to Hume 
himself, that memory, in reviewing the "system 
of different perceptions or different existences," 
to which we erroneously describe an identity, 
is constantly led on by the associative tendency 
from one member of the system to another. 
Association does its work, therefore, for the re- 
viewing eye of memory; so that memory, as 
Hume truly says, is the real source of personal 
identity.^ But what is this memory but a 
second Ego, raising its head resistlessly behind 
the first which we discarded ? Or what is the 
imagination, which plays so great a part in the 
Humian system, but the same hardly veiled re- 
introduction of the 1^0 ? " Identity," it is said, 
"is nothing really belonging to the different 
perceptions, and uniting them together; but is 
merely a quality, which we attribute to them, 

^ Treatise, i. 542. 
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because of the union of their ideas in the imagin- 
ation, when we reflect upon them."^ They are 
united, then, somewhere, in spite of all dis- 
claimers; and whether the principle of union 
be called Memory, or Imagination, or Self, is of 
comparatively little account. 

It has thus been shown incidentally that even 
Hume is not perfectly faithful to his philosophical 
principles. The Ego — the central principle of 
connection — is found to resist his efforts. Time 
and Space are also principles of connection which 
he first tries to ignore or explain away, and then 
unwarrantably assumes. The four relations of 
ideas which he assumes as intuitively perceived, 
are likewise inconsistent additions to a theory 
which professes to found on pure particulars. 
But such inconsequences, it must be repeated, 
were necessary, if the theory was to come to 
speech at all. And we are less concerned with 
Hume's inconsequences than with the drift of 
his whole argument — the goal which, it must 
be allowed, he did his best to reach, and which 
he points out with singular clearness to be the 
inevitable implication of the principles which he 
inherited, and which he assumes throughout. 

In the short Appendix which he added to the 

1 Treatise, i. 640. 
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third volume of the 'Treatise' in 1740, Hume 
expressly connects himself with the preceding 
development of philosophy. . ** Philosophers begin 
to be reconciled/' he says, " to the principle that 
we have no idea of external substance, distinct 
from the ideas of particular qualities. This must 
pave the way for a like principle with regard to 
the mind, that we have no notion of it distinct 
from the particular perceptions." ^ This consum- 
mation has been attained, he means to say, in his 
own philosophy. He claims, in his own admir- 
able phrase, to have '' loosened all our particular 
perceptions." Two principles, as he points out 
constitute the Alpha and the Omega of his phil- 
osophy. The first is, that " perceptions are dis- 
tinct existences;" and the second is, that "the 
mind never perceives any real connection among 
distinct existences." The second is the immedi- 
ate consequence of the first ; and between the two 
lies the ratiovxde of Hume's whole industry. If 
it be true that all our perceptions are distinct, or, 
as we have seen him put it in another passage, 
" different from each other and from everything 
else in the universe," then the possibility of real 
connection is excluded ah initio; it would con- 
tradict our own definition. The units are indif- 

^ Treatise, i. 559. 
E 
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ferent, and they merely remain so; they are so 
many distinct mental events — and "all events, 
Hume tells us, " are entirely loose and separate. 
There remains only the plausible explanation of 
the way in which the illusion of connection, in 
its diflferent forms, grows upon us. Here Hume 
is free to confess that he is not thoroughly satis- 
fied with his own constructive theory, and he 
does so in a remarkable passage of this Appendix. 
It is in connection with personal identity that 
the difficulty chiefly comes home to him. Others 
may solve the difficulty, he says, and produce a 
system more satisfactory to reason ; but for him- 
self he pleads " the privilege of a sceptic." The 
inability which he here acknowledges to recon- 
struct without some principle of real connection, 
does not, however, lead him to reconsider the 
twin principles or assumptions on which his 
philosophy depends. It is not in his power, he 
says, to renounce either of them. This renunci- 
ation was left for Eeid and Kant; and Hume's 
^system remains, therefore, the apotheosis, or, we 
might better say, the self-refutation of the doc- 
trine of the abstract particular. 

Philosophy could go no further without a re- 
consideration of this fundamental dogma of the 
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Lockian philosophy. This was clearly seen both 
by Reid and Kant. "Ideas," says Reid, "were 
first introduced into philosophy in the humble 
character of images or representatives of things ; 
and in this character they seemed not only to 
be inoffensive, but to serve admirably well for 
explaining the operations of the human under- 
standing. But since men began to reason clearly 
and distinctly about them, they have, by degrees, 
t supplanted their constituents, and undermined 
the existence of everything but themselves. . . . 
These ideas are as free and independent as the 
birds of the air. . . . Yet, after all, these self- 
existent and independent ideas look pitifully 
naked and destitute, when left thus alone in 
( the universe, set adrift without a rag to cover 
their nakedness."^ Eeid shares with Kant the 
merit of taking Hume always in his true charac- 
ter as a sceptic, and treating his system strictly 
as a redtu^tio ad impossihUe of accepted philo- 
I* sophical principles. "I acknowledge," he says, 
\ in the Dedication of his first work, " that I never 
' thought of calling in question the principles 
* commonly received with regard to the human 
understanding, until the 'Treatise of Human 
" Nature' was published in the year 1739. The 

1 Works, p. 109. 
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ingenious author of that treatise upon the prin- 
ciples of Locke — who was no sceptic — ^hath built 
a system of scepticism which leaves no ground 
to believe any one thing rather than its contrary. 
His reasoning appeared to me to be just; there 
was therefore a necessity to call in question the 
principles upon which it was founded, or to 
admit the conclusion/'^ That the conclusion 
cmdd be admitted by sober men as a reason- 
able, credible, or even plausible theory of the 
facts, does not seem to have occurred to him. 
He would simply have stared, if he had been 
told that generations of English thinkers would 
take Hume au grand sSrieux, and adopt his 
speculations as a constructive theory of know- 
ledge. In this, Beid shows a far truer instinct 
than is shown, for example, in Professor Huxley's 
brilliant, but unsatisfactory, study of the great 
sceptic. His scepticism disappears altogether 
in Professor Huxley's account, and he is made 
the pioneer of scientific method. This is a 
strange distinction for the man who sums up 
his position by saying that "if we believe that 
fire warms, or water refreshes, 'tis only because 
it costs us too much pains to thiqk otherwise." ^ 
In treating Hume as such a reduction it is not, 

» Works, p. 95. » Treatise, i. 649. 
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of course, maintained that he saw, so to speak, 
beyond himself. No man is two personalities 
in this way. Nor are we to suppose that Hume 
saw the fallacy or insufficiency of the principles 
he adopted from Locke, and that he therefore, 
of deliberate purpose, set about a laborious 
refutation of them by reducing them to their 
ultimate consequences. His philosophy is not 
a prolonged and conscious irony of this descrip- 
tion. On the contrary, there is no reason to 
doubt that he accepted in perfect good faith the 
fundamental positions from which he argued. 
He saw no others equally plausible; and when 
he had given free scope to his logical acuteness, 
he stranded himself equally with his masters on 
the consequences he arrived at. As a phil- 
osopher, he had no city of refuge to which he 
could flee from the results of his own reasoning, 
though, as a man of the world, he was not with- 
out resource. To begin again at the beginning, 
and re-examine his premisses, as Eeid called upon 
him to do, might have "cost him too much pains," 
after he had already worked out his metaphysical 
vein in three large volumes. But (however much 
we may be willing, as agnostics, to narrow our 
horizon), we are surely precluded by Hume's own 
language, not to speak of his manner, from imag* 
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ining, as Professor Huxley seems to suppose, that, 
on reviewing his conclusions as a whole, he re- 
garded them as a tenable theory of the facts. No 
doubt Hume thought, especially as his life wore 
on, that an important indirect advantage was to 
be gained from his speculations in the blow they 
administered to the old giant Superstition; and 
it may readily be admitted that this was a main 
motive with him in the reproduction or new 
version of his philosophy which he gave in the 
/; I / ^ ^ avs ' Inquiry,' and from whic h, it .ahQ uld be remarked. 
^..^tMA. vrv./t'?^^^®ssor Huxley mainly quotes. But in his 
- *—*^,^ t^. fist youthful work his philosophical ardour was 

purer; he was sustained there by an unselfish 
intellectual enthusiasm, which aimed at thorough- 
ness and completeness for their own sakes. And 
at the end of his comprehensive survey, he found 
that his results, if taken seriously , were anything 
but consolatory. "A malady to be cured," 
"clouds to be dispelled," "philosophical melan- 
choly and delirium" — these are some of the 
names he applies to his speculations. "This 
sceptical doubt," he says, "is a malady which 
can never be radically cured ; it always increases, 
the further we carry our reflections. Careless- 
ness and inattention alone can afford us any 
remedy. ... I dine, I play a game of back- 
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gammon, I converse and am merry with my 
friends; and when, after three or four hours' 
amusement, I would return to these speculations; 
they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into 
them any further."^ This is scarcely the lan- 
guage of one who puts forward his system as 
a theory to be believed and acted upon, seriously 
lived up to, as Professor Huxley would have us 
believe. A philosophy which must be abandoned 
in order to perform the most ordinary offices 
of life can hardly be the satisfactory foundation 
of science and conduct which some have pro- 
fessed to find it. 

In refusing to look upon Hume's system as 
a substantive or serious account of the nature 
of things, we may thus fairly claim to be taking 
him at his own valuation.^ Universal scepticism 

1 Treatise, i. 501, 548. 

^ To avoid misunderstanding it may be weU to point out 
that this lecture, dealing solely with the inadequate philoso- 
phical theory common to Berkeley and Hume, does not profess 
to estimate the important services of both to psychology as a 
positive science. Nor, as regards Hume's philosophical work, 
should I care to maintain that he alwayB takes the view of it 
indicated in the text, though he certainly does so in the pas- 
sages quoted, which occur in his review of his work as a whole. 
As Professor Croom Robertson remarks (in a review of these 
Lectures in *Mind,' xi. 269): "We can hardly deny that in 
the uncertedn mixture of his intellectual temperament there 
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is, indeed, a malady which cannot be cured. 
But it is equally a position in which reason finds 
it impossible for a moment to rest. Universal 
scepticism would be justified only on the sup- 
position that the world is cibsolutely incapable 
of being rationalised — incapable, that is to say, 
in any degree, or to any, however small an 
extent But the confidence, or, if we like to 
call it so, the faith of reason in itself is inde- 
structible and inexhaustible; and faith in itself 
means faith also in the ultimate rationality of 
the universe. * Scepticism, therefore, can never, 
as Kant puts it, be a permanent state for human 
reason. It is the transition from one constructive 
system to another. Systems will never faU, as 
long as man retains at once his reason and Ms 
finitude. Scepticism is the bridge by which we 
pass from one system, or family of systems, 
found wanting, to another age with its fuller 
grasp of truth. 

was after aU a considerable dash of the genuine positive spirit." 
Naturally too, it may be added, such a spirit would show itself 
in working out specific parts of his theory of human nature, 
when the fundamental presuppositions were more or less out 
of view. Moreover, such parts may very well possess an in- 
dependent value, when detached from the general theory in 
connection with which they were originaUy worked out. 
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LECTURE III. 

THOMAS BED): SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

The two preceding lectures have traced in some 
detail the development of what 'Reid calls the 
ideal scepticism. We have now to consider the 
main drift of Eeid's answer to Hume. Numer- 
ous quotations have already shown that Reid 
had a perfectly clear consciousness of Hume's 
relation to his philosophical progenitors. He 
explicitly recognised the necessity of combating 
the ' Treatise of Human Nature' by striking at its 
root-assumptions. As Hume's conclusions could 
not be seriously proposed for acceptance, the only 
alternative remaining was to attack the irp&rov 
'^evho^ of the theory — the assumption, namely, 
that experience yields as its ultimate data such 
self-subsistent, "loose," or relationless units of 
sensation as Hume begins and ends with. It had 
to be shown that, so far from being the ultimate 
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elements of knowledge, such ideas or perceptions, 
" entirely loosened," are not really elements at all, 
in the sense of being themselves knowable; and 
that they cannot, therefore, be a possible substruc- 
ture for the subsequent growth of fictitious rela- 
tions. Whatever view might ultimately be taken 
of the function of sense in knowledge, it had to be 
shown that by themselves such sensational units, 
instead of being the ultimately real, are only 
abstractions of the mind. This could evidently 
be done only by a renewed and more careful 
analysis of the percipient act ; and it was simply 
such an analysis that Reid and Kant alike under- 
took. The difficulties of the Lockian account of 
perception arose, in the main, from the vagueness 
and looseness with which it employed the term 
sensation. Sensation was supposed by Locke 
himself to give most of the relations by which we 
construe the world. The fact that ideas of sensa- 
tion are often changed by the judgment; or, in 
more modern phraseology, that the greater part 
of our adult perception is really acquired percep- 
tion — that is to say, a mass of judgments grown 
automatic through habit — seems only to have 
dawned on him as an afterthought, due to Mr 
Molyneux, the ** thinking gentleman" of Dublin.^ 

^ See Essay, ii. 9, 8. 
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In Berkeley and Hume, as the term sensation 
was progressively defined with a nearer approach 
to accuracy, the relations which Locke had 
vaguely included under it were gradually found 
to be something over and above sensation proper 
—something, in Hume's phrase, "belonging to 
the mind." They might be set down, either as 
due to its spontaneous action about its ideas or 
as generated in it by the flow of the ideas ; but 
in either case they were distinguished from the 
sense-ideas or the original data themselves. In 
Keid this process of definition is carried further. 

But here at the outset a few words of explan- 
ation may be advisable. Scottish philosophy is 
frequently supposed to be nothing more than an 
unanalysed and somewhat gross assertion of the 
dual existence of mind and matter, and the im- 
mediate presence of the one to the other. And 
it is true that if we turn over the pages of the 
Scottish philosophers, we find what seems a 
disproportionate amount of talk about the theory 
of Eepresentative Perception, and about the doc- 
trine of Natural Realism which they oppose to 
it. This is not, for us, the most vital point from 
which to attack the general philosophical question. 
Nevertheless, the instinct of Eeid and his follow- 
ers did not lead them very far astray. For the 
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theory of Eepresentative Perception implies what 
I have called the two-substance doctrine ; and, 
conversely, if mind and matter are conceived 
as two self-subsistent substances, essentially dis- 
tinct the one from the other, the intercourse 
between the two is of necessity conceived me- 
chanically. The process of knowledge is supposed 
ultimately to rest upon the repeated momentary 
contact of the two substances. Each such con- 
tact or impact makes its mark upon the mind in 
the shape of what is called an impression. The 
detached impressions of the Humian theory are 
therefore directly connected with the doctrine of 
two alien substances and the theory of Eepre- 
sentative Perception ; and accordingly, in attack- 
ing Eepresentative Perception, the Scottish phil- 
osophers are contributing to the refutation of the 
fallacies with which it is bound up. I am 
ready to admit that, in their zeal against a 
subjective idealism, they have often over-stated 
their case, and maintained the independence of 
the material world in terms which imply the old 
two-substance doctrine. But the Natural Dual- 
ism of the school, as it is sometimes called, does 
not in itself involve this doctrine. On the con- 
trary, it might be argued that, by maintaining a 
theory of Immediate Perception, Scottish philos- 
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ophy destroys the foreignness of matter to mind, 
and thus implicitly removes the only fotmdatioii 
of a real dualism. But to approach Scottish phil-S 
osophy from this side would be to begin at the! 

I 

end rather than at the beginning. We shall best! 
see the importance of Eeid*s work, and its relation 
to the work of Kant and German philosophy, by \ 
concentrating our attention upon his analysis of 
Sensation and Perception. Eeid's theory here is, 
in the main, so admirable, and has been, com- 
paratively speaking, so little attended to, that I 
will take the liberty of stating it in some detail. 
We may begin by following Eeid for a little in 
his own method of attacking the question, and 
then proceed to gather up the results in our own 
way. 

The * Inquiry ' ^ is confined to the five external 
senses; and Eeid begins with the simplest and 
least intellectual of these — with Smell and Taste 
— by way of working gradually towards the more 
complex phenomena of the primary qualities 

^ The f uU title of the book is ' An Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense.' It was published in 
1764. The * Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man ' (1785) 
and the ' Essays on the Active Powers of the Human Mind ' 
(1788) contain a fuller and more systematic account of Reid's 
philosophy ; but in some respects there is more freshness about 
the earlier work. In what follows, quotations are made indif- 
ferently from the ' Inquiry ' and the ' Essays.' 
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which form the heart of the problem. He joins 
issue, however, with the ideal system on the 
very threshold of his investigation. That system 
started, as we have seen, from unreferred per- 
ceptions, ideas pure and simple. To Hume's 
supposed knowledge of "the perceptions them- 
selves," Beid applies the scholastic term Simple 
Apprehension ; and he takes up position at once, 
by denying that the process of perception is truly 
described as beginning thus. We do not start, he 
insists, with ideas, but with judgments. So far 
from being the primitive act of mind, Simple 
Apprehension, or the knowledge of sensations 
jper se, is a species of abstract contemplation 
only attainable at a later stage "by resolving 
and analysing a natural and original judgment." 
"Apprehension accompanied with belief and 
knowledge must go before simple apprehension." 
In other words, we do not have sensations first, 
and refer them afterwards to a subject and an 
object ; our first having of a sensation is at the 
same time the knowledge of a present object and 
(implicitly) of that object as somehow related to 
me. Locke's definition of knowledge, therefore, 
as consisting in a perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, is entirely false. We are 
never restricted to our own ideas; at the very 
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first step we pass beyond our sensations into a 
real and permanent world on which they depend, 
and of which they are merely the signs. " It is 
not," says Reid, " by first having the notions of 
mind and sensation, and then comparing them 
together, that we perceive the one to have the 
relation of a subject or substratum, and the other 
that of an act or operation ; on the contrary, one 
of the related things — to wit, sensation — suggests 
to us both the correlate and the relation." ^ 

The word suggestion is an important one in 
Eeid*s philosophy. Reid borrows the word from 
Berkeley, but he gives it a different application. 
Berkeley's " suggestions " were the teachings of 
experience as to the interconnections of sense- 
phenomena. Reid applies the term especially to 
denote those "natural suggestions," as he calls 
them, or "judgments of nature," which are im- 
plied in the existence of phenomena at all — rela- 
tions, in other words, which are necessary to the 
constitution of experience, yet which cannot be 
said to be given in impressions or sensations as 
such, but only to be given along with the data of 
sense proper. The first of these natural suggest- 
ions or judgments, as was to be expected, is the 
reference of sensations to an Ego or permanent 

1 Works, pp. 106-111. 
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subject. " Thought must have a subject, and be 
the act of some thinking being. . . . Our sensa- 
tions and thoughts suggest the notion of a mind, 
and the belief of its existence, and its relation to 
our thoughts." This particular notion and belief 
Berkeley had also held, but without resting it on 
such broad grounds as those now put forward by 
Eeid. Sensation, according to Eeid, suggests the 
notion and belief ; or on the occasion of sensation, 
he says, such a judgment is necessarily "sug- 
gested by our constitution." " By what principles 
of logic we make these inferences it is impossible 
to show." Indeed, we do not make them by any 
explicit process of reasoning over which logic 
could claim control; as "first principles," they 
fall not within the province of reasoning, but 
of common-sense. Nor is it possible to show how 
our sensations can give us the notions ; all that 
can be said is what has been said already, that 
"they are judgments of nature — judgments not 
got by comparing ideas and perceiving agreements 
and disagreements, but immediately inspired by 
our constitution."^ 

This is not the place to enter into a general 
enumeration and vindication of these first prin- 
ciples or natural judgments. Those only concern 

1 Works, p. 110. 
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us at present which are necessary for the under- 
standing of Eeid's account of Sensation and Per- 
ception. A second judgment which every sen- 
sation carries with it, so far as it is a possible 
constituent of knowledge, is that of Existence. 
Hume, indeed, in a section of his * Treatise,' had 
attempted to explain away the involved judgment 
as nothing beyond the perceptions themselves; 
but Reid wisely treats this as an insufficient 
analysis. According to a third of these natural 
principles, "a beginning of existence, or any 
change in nature, suggests to us the notion of 
a cause ; " and this judgment also is involved in 
the perceptive process from the beginning. Any 
sensation recognised as existing and as begin- 
ning to exist is a change in nature which calls 
for the application of the principle. Experience 
presently teaches us that the sensation of smell 
(with which Eeid starts) is connected, let us 
say, with the presence of a rose which our other 
senses reveal to us. Hence we conclude that 
there is a quality or virtue in the rose which 
we call its smell. Not that even the vulgar, 
Eeid continues, imagine " the smell in the rose to 
be something like to the sensation of smelling ; " 
they are unjustly charged with this absurdity by 
philosophers, who palm oflf their paradoxes as 

p 
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profound discoveries. In point of fact, the smell 
of a rose signifies two things, which only the 
philosophers show any disposition to confound. 
" First, a sensation, which can have no existence 
but when it is perceived, and can only be in 
a sentient being or mind; secondly, it signifi&s 
some power, quality, or virtue in the rose, or in 
effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a perma- 
nent existence, independent of the mind, and 
which, by the constitution of nature, produces the 
sensation in us. By the original constitution of 
our nature, we are both led to believe that there 
is • a permanent cause of the sensation, and 
prompted to seek after it ; and experience de- 
termines us to place it in the rose."^ 

But in this, Beid evidently anticipates his own 
account of the data of the other senses, and, in 
particular, his account of the natural judgments 
which accompany the senses of sight and touch. 
Meanwhile, in dealing with the so-called second- 
ary qualities, he contents himself with pointing 
out the ambiguity which attaches to the names of 
all smells, tastes, sounds, as well as heat and 
cold, inasmuch as there is but one word to cover 
both the sensations themselves and "the exter- 
nal qualities which are indicated by them." He 

1 Works, p. 114. 
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adds, however, that, most properly and commonly, 
the name is applied to the thing indicated by the 
sensation. For it is only in certain cases, where 
sensations " are so quick and lively as to give us 
a great deal either of pleasure or of uneasiness," 
that " we are compelled to attend to the sensation 
itself, and to make it an object of thought and 
discourse/' In such cases (as, for example, in 
''the various kinds of pain, sickness, and the 
sensations of hunger and other appetites"), we 
give a name which signifies nothing but the 
sensation itself, and about which, therefore,- there 
can be no confusion. In the majority of cases, 
however, the sensation is not interesting enough 
in itself to be made an object of thought, and so 
we pass at once beyond it to the reality which it 
reveals. "Our constitution," says Beid, "leads 
us to consider it as a sign of something external 

which hath a constant conjunction with it." ^ 

The distinction thus drawn between the sensa- 
tion and its objective cause becomes of funda- 
mental importance when we pass to the primary 
qualities. For in their case we have, according 
to Reid, not only the belief or knowledge of some 
power, quality, or virtue in the object, which, 
itself permanent and independent of the mind, 

1 Works, p. 114. 
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produces the sensation in us : we have a perfectly 
distinct conception of what the cause is. In 
other words, we have an immediate perception 
of a certain quality of matter, which has to be 
carefully distinguished from the sensation, on 
occasion of which this perception takes place. 
The risk of confounding the two is, however, 
greatly increased in the new set of cases. When 
we come to the sense of Touch, for example, we 
find that^ by its means, we perceive not one 
quality only but many, and these of different 
kinds. The chief of them, according to Beid, 
are heat and cold, hardness and softness, rough- 
ness and smoothness, figure, solidity, motion, and 
extension. We may leave heat and cold aside 
here, as ranking with secondary qualities; and, 
of the others, we may select hardness for con- 
sideration in the meantime. There is no doubt 
a sensation, Eeid begins, by which we perceive 
a body to be hard or soft. This is seen when 
contact is so violent as to cause pain; our at- 
tention is then at once turned to the subjective 
feeling. But by pressing the hand moderately 
against the table, and attending to the feeling 
which ensues, while abstracting as much as pos- 
sible from all thought of the table and its quali- 
ties, we may also, he says, make the sensaJtiofn of 
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hardness a distinct object of reflection — ^though 
with difficulty. Apart, however, from such a 
reflective eflfort, the sensation " is never atteiMled 
to, but passes through the mind instantaneously, 
and serves only to introduce that quality in 
bodies, which, by a law of our constitution, it 
suggests."^ We are so accustomed to use the 
sensation merely as a sign, that it has no name 
in any language. This must not blind us, how- 
ever, to the distinction which exists between the 
sensation and the percept. The sensation we 
have when touching a hard body, and the per- 
ceived hardness of the body, so far from being 
identical, have not even the slightest resem- 
blance. Upon accurate reflection, they appear, 
says Eeid, " not only to be diflferent things, but 
as unlike as pain is to the point of a sword." * 

Now we have " as clear and distinct a concep- 
tion" of hardness as of anything whatsoever. 
Accordingly it is a quality of quite a different 
order from those secondary qualities which we 
only know as the causes of certain sensations. 
Though Berkeley, following out the received doc- 
trine of ideas, discarded the distinction between 
the primary and the secondary qualities, "yet 
after all," says Eeid, " there appears to be a real 

1 Works, p. 120. 2 ibi^i^^ p^ 122. 
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foundation for it in the principles of our nature." 
Having made this weighty observation, he goes 
on, with a "similarly," to extend his argument 
to roughness and smoothness, figure and motion, 
and what these "do all suppose" — extension. 
" All these, ly Tneans of certain corresponding sen- 
sations of tovAih, are presented to the mind as real 
external qualities ; the conception and the belief 
pf them are invariably connected with the corre- 
sponding sensations by an original principle of 
human nature." ^ " When I grasp a ball in my 
hand, 1 perceive it at once hard, figured, and i 
extended. The feeling is very simple, and httth " 
not the least resemblance to any quality of body. 
Yet it suggests to us three primary qualities 
perfectly distinct from one another, as well as 
from the sensation which indicates them." In i 
language which is perfectly applicable to the 
Sensationalists of to-day, he proceeds : " We are , 
commonly told by philosophers that we get the 
idea of extension by feeling along the extremities 
of a body, as if there were no manner of difl&culty 
in the matter. I have sought, with great pains 
I confess, to find out how this idea can be got 
by feeling ; but I have sought in vain. ... It is ^ 
true we have feelings of touch, which every 

1 Works, p. 123. 
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moment present extension to the mind; but 
how they come to do so is the question."^ In 
a separate section he takes some account of the 
various ways in which such philosophers sup- 
pose us to collect the notion of extension from 
sensations alone, — e.g,^ the application of an ob- 
ject to a larger or smaller part of the body, the 
drawing of an object across the hands or face, 
or the instinctive movements of the limbs. Can 
this, he asks, give a man any notion of space or 
motion ? " It no doubt gives a new feeling ; 
but how it should convey a notion of space or 
motion to one who had none before, I cannot 
conceive. . . . Such a motion may give a cer- 
tain succession of feelings, as the colic may do, 
but no feelings nor any combination of feeUngs 
can ever resemble space or motion." "What 
hath imposed upon philosophers," he concludes, 
''is that the feelings of touch which suggest 
primary qualities have no names. . . . They are 
natural signs, and the mind immediately passes 
to the thing signified, without making the least 
reflection upon the sign, or observing that there 
was any such thing." ^ 

Eeid cautiously disentangles himself from the 
historical question whether "the sensations of 

1 Works, p. 124. a Ibid., pp. 124, 126. 
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touch do, from the very first, suggest the same 
notions of body and its qualities which they do 
when we are grown up." " Perhaps," he suggests, 
" a child in the womb, or for some short period 
of its existence, is merely a sentient being." ^ But 
that is really a question which does not concern 
us. The philosophical point is the complete or 
generic distinction between Perception and Sen- 
sation — ^between Knowledge and FeeUng — which 
precludes any derivation of the one from the 
other, however far the psychologist may carry 
his analysis of the sensational conditions of know- 
ledge. On this distinction Eeid is prepared to 
stake the whole question between himself and 
the ideal scepticism.^ It is the same issue by 
which Kant also chooses to abide. 

There is just one point in the above analysis 
which invites criticism and remark, and that is 
Reid's assertion that we have, or may have, a 
knowledge of the sensational signs apart from 
any perceptive reference to an external object. 
He makes this statement again, unreservedly, and 
indeed emphatically, in distinguishing between 
the material impression and the sensation, both 
of which are, according to his theory, antecedent 
conditions of perception. " Nature carries on the 

Works, p. 130. 2 See ibid., p. 128. 
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first part of the process of perception without our 
consciousness or concurrence. But we cannot be 
unconscious of the next step in this process — ^the 
sensation of the mind, which always immediately 
follows the impression made upon the body. It 
is essential to a sensation to be felt, and it can be 
nothing more than we feel it to be. If we can 
only acquire the habit of attending to our sen* 
sations, we may know them perfectly."^ Such 
sensations would seem to bear a suspicious re- 
semblance to the unreferred ideas which he 
combats. It is true, as may be proved from 
other passages, that Reid does not mean to assert 
the possibility of sensations apart from the refer- 
ence to a subject; so that, to that extent, he 
preserves the element of judgment But he 
distinctly denies the necessary reference to an 
object. "Sensation," he says, "taken by itself, 
implies neither the conception nor belief of any 
external object. It supposes a sentient being 
and a certain manner in which that being is 
affected ; but it supposes no more." ^ But if this 
is so (even in the case of the secondary qualities), 
then we really begin as subjective idealists, with 
a fleeting internal world, which we only after- 
wards refer to an external and permanent one. 

1 Works, p. 187. ^ jbid., p. 312. 
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Reid's statement, therefore, if taken strictly, cuts 
the ground from under his original position. It 
is easy enough, however, to understand his mean- 
ing. He was thinking not of the original act 
of perception but of a subsequent act of psycho- 
logical analysis or abstraction. " With some pains 
and practice" he says, "I can form as clear a 
notion of the other sensations of touch as I have 
of pain." Evidently the reference here, in the 
case of pain, is to a certain localised affection of 
the bodily organism, recognised as such. But 
this is as much the perception of an external 
object as the instance he himself formerly gave — 
namely, the perception of hardness as the quality 
of a material object in contact with the organism. 
It already involves extension and all its conse- 
quences. External, in short, is not to be inter- 
preted as " extra-organiQ " ; the organism and its 
intra-organic states, even including pain in all its 
forms, are, when attended to, as much perceived 
objects as any part of the extra-organic universe. 
Subjective excitations, when made the objects of 
attention, are at once transformed into percepts, 
and are not to be identified, in a theory of know- 
ledge, with the original sensational signs out of 
whose suggestions all perceived objects are con- 
structed. In the case Beid refers to, all that 
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we do is (within the world of perception, which 
includes alike the organism and extra- organic 
things), to abstract from certain relations, in 
order to concentrate our attention upon others 
which are normally less prominent. It is mis- 
leading, therefore, to speak as if we ever reached, 
in the analysis of knowledge, the sensations which 
we postulate as the signs or occasions of our per- 
ceptions. 

This is illustrated by Beid's embarrassment 
when he comes to treat of the sense of Sight. 
The optical sensation of the eye per se is colour ; 
but we never see colour without seeing it ex- 
tended. What we see is a coloured expanse of 
uncertain Umits, which we call the field of vision. 
Tlie retina being an extended surfsu^e, this would 
be true even of a hypothetical eye which had 
never moved ; but it is only when the field has 
been explored in all directions by means of the 
movements of the eyeball, that our knowledge of 
the relative position of points within the area 
acquires precision. So much is recognised by 
modern psychology, which makes no distinction 
in principle between the case of impact upon 
the retina and impact upon the skin or ordinary 
touch. In both cases, every part of the sensitive 
surface must possess what is called a '' local col- 
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ouring" of its own — that is to say, the poten- 
tiality of local discrimination, which becomes 
actual through the association of tactual or vis- 
ual feelings with experiences of movement, and 
is then a " sign " either of the locality of a peri- 
pheral affection or of the relative position in 
space of an extra-organic object perceived. This 
is the conclusion of the most exact modern pay* 
chology. Our sensations of sight and touch are, 
in adult life, immediately and automatically local- 
ised, or referred to objects in space. But the sen- 
sations must carry with them some qualitative 
difference, in virtue of which the localisation 
takes place at one point rather than at another. 
In our conscious life, however, the exteusional 
reference is everywhere present; we are unable 
to speak or to think without it. And hence we 
never reach in knowledge what Professor Sully 
calls "this unknown original difference."^ In 
the case of the local signs of the retinal 
surface, it is, if possible, more evident than 
in the similar local signs of the tactual sur- 
face, that they are quite incognisable for us, 

^ Outlines of Psychology, p. 119 (first edition). In his 
revised edition he speaks of a '* primordial distinctness of 
sensation." "This separateness must be viewed as original 
and anterior to that spatial interpretation of points which, 
as we shall see, probably, comes later" (p. 49). 
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save as objectively interpreted in terms of 
perception. 

Translated into Beid's language, this means 
that, in the case of visible figure, the sensational 
sign which suggests it is not in itself an object 
of knowledge. This Eeid sees very clearly ; but 
he overleaps himself in stating the fact, and, in 
this one case, denies the presence of any sensa- 
tional sign at all. " The position of the coloured 
thing is no sensation ; but it is, by the laws of 
my constitution, presented to the mind along 
with the colour, without any additional sensation^ 
And again : " There seems to be no sensation that 
is appropriated to visible figure or whose office it 
is to suggest it. It seems to be suggested im- 
mediately by the material impression upon the 
organ, of which we are not conscious." ^ In these 
passages, and again expressly in a later section, 
Keid makes visible figure an exception to the 
general rule which he had laid down.^ That rule 
was, that though in all ordinary cases " the mind 
immediately passes to the thing signified with- 
out making the least reflection upon the sign or 
observing that there was any such thing," yet by 
cultivating the habit of attending to our sensa- 
tions (it being "essential to a sensation to be 

1 Works, pp. 145, 146. » Ibid., p. 187. 
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felt"), we may come to "know them perfectly 
well." Visible figure, however, becomes the 
extreme case by which the truth of the general 
statement may be tested. Here it is acknow- 
ledged that the primitive sensational data do not 
as such enter into knowledge^-cannot, in other 
words, be said to be consciously present to the 
mind at all. In reality this only seems not to 
be true in the other cases because of a confusion 
between the original data of the senses and what 
we currently call sensations, which are really 
fully developed percepts of bodily states. It is 
in the nature of the case beyond the power of 
reflection, or of the most minute psychological 
research, to reveal to us anything but percepts ; 
for. it is impossible for the investigator to reduce 
his intelligence to a sub - percipient or merely- 
sensitive state. And for the philosopher, such 
percepts will be found to involve the whole 
structure of knowledge. In point of unknow- 
ableness, therefore, all sensations as such stand 
upon the same footing. On the other hand, such 
unknowableness being admitted of all, there is 
no reason for denying, in this particular case, 
the presence of some local sign — some extra- 
sensation besides colour— which yields on inter- 
pretation the position and visible size of an 
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object. Visible and tangible extension stand 
here on precisely the same footing; the sensa- 
tions must contain some specific indication or 
hint as to the whereabouts of the object, if our 
location of the latter is not to be purely arbitrary. 
From the psychological side, we are bound to 
regard such an indication as itself a sensation; 
from the physiological side, we naturally look on 
the sign as inherent in the organic impression 
or stimulus, and we speak, in this particular in- 
stance, of a retinal sign. Both ways of speaking 
are equally legitimate ; the psychological is really 
simply a translation of the physiological. For 
every shade of diflFerence in the material facts 
must have its mental correlate; differences in 
the stimuli must have corresponding diflferences 
in the sensations. It is therefore in deference 
to physiological results that we assume psycho- 
logical elements which, in themselves, we cannot 
be said to know, and which psychology by its 
method of introspection alone could never have 
reached.^ 

^ Altogether, the language in which psychologists have come 
to speak of sensation is worthy of note. ''Pure sensation," 
says Wundt (Physiologische Psychologie, ii. 196), "is an ab- 
straction which never occurs in consciousness. None the less, 
we are forced to assume that our ideas (Vorstellungen) are 
everywhere formed out of sensations by a psychological syn- 
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The essence of Scottish philosophy, as it ap- 
pears in Eeid, may accordingly be described as 
^ a vindication of perception, as perception, in con- 
tradistinction to the vague sensational idealism, 
which had ended in the disintegration of know- 
ledge. Sensation is the condition of Perception ; 
but so far from the two terms being interchange- 
able, sensation, as a purely subjective state, has 
no place in the objective knowledge founded 
upon it ; that is to say, the philosophical analy- 
sis of knowledge cannot pass beyond the circle 
of percepts. It is significant that the two points 
on which Eeid takes his stand should be (1) the 
reassertion of the essential difference between the 
primary and the secondary qualities, or, in other 
words, the proclamation of a generic distinction 
between extension, as a percept, and any feeling 
or series of feelings as such ; and (2) the assertion 
that the unit of knowledge is an act of judgment 
These are the hinges, it is hardly necessary to 
add, upon which Kant's philosophy also turns — 
in the -^thetic and the Analytic. 

As regards the first point, it will be remem- 
bered that the main drift of the philosophy of 

thesis." So Professor Sully, after accepting the definition of 
a sensation as "a simple mental state," proceeds to observe 
that this is "an ideal conception." 
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Berkeley and Hume was to obliterate the tradi- 
tional and common-sense distinction between the^ 
primary and secondary qualities, which Locke 
had still maintained. By separating tangible 
from visible extension, and dwelling almost ex- 
clusively on the perception of distance, Berkeley 
had seemed to resolve space altogether into a 
series of sensations of locomotive effort. But it 
gradually becomes apparent that this is really 
an analysis of space into time — ie., there is 
dropped out in the process the distinguishing 
characteristic of space — the coexistence of points. 
We have already mentioned Hume's equivocation 
between impressions of colour and "coloured 
points " or " coloured points disposed in a certain 
order." The use of the word point, and still 
more of the longer phrase, assumes everything. 
But any number of minima sensHnlia, or units 
of sense, remain, as such, discrete and separate — 
perishing existences. Without time, there is no 
continuous element in which we can in any wise 
pass from the one to the other; and without 
space there is no order of coexistence in which 
they may be disposed in reference to one another. 
Time and space, it is true, are nothing to us 
without the minima sen^sOnlia — without their 
contents — but it is equally true that the minima 

G 
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sensibUia cannot exist as such, except as pre- 
sented in time and space. In virtue of such 
presentation, they become capable of reference to 
other contents of time and space, and are thereby 
recognised as members of a permanent world. 
It is impossible, therefore, either to eliminate 
space or to reduce it to simpler elements which. 
do not already include the fact of spatiality. 
And, as we have just seen, the more closely 
psychologists and physiologists have investigated 
the problem, the more clearly has this been 
established. Professor Bain did good service to 
psychology by insisting on the importance of 
sensations of movement in the development of 
our idea of space. But motor sensations plus 
sensations of touch are not enough, it is now 
admitted, unless the tactual sensations, as de- 
pending on the stimulation of distinct nerve- 
fibres, have each a potential local colouring of 
their own. Space, according to Wundt, is the 
result of a psychical synthesis, which does not 
admit of being again resolved into its elements. 
The elements are never known separately; but, 
so far as our research carries us, they may be 
taken as sensations of movement or innervation, 
plus sensations of touch, pltbs the local char- 
acteristics which attach to the latter, Mor^ 
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recently Professor Ward and Professor James 
have been insisting on « extensity " or « extensive- 
ness^' as an aspect belonging to all our sensa- 
tions. "The longer we reflect," says Dr Ward, 
"the more clearly we see that no combination 
or association of sensations varying only in in- 
tensity and quality, even if motor presentations 
are added, will account for the space-element 
in our perceptions."^ But whether we accept 
the view of a psychical synthesis or that of 
an original sensation of roominess (extensity), 
or adopt the Kantian doctrine of a mental form, 
in each case the result of psychological analysis 
is to leave the distinctive element in the syn- 
thesis — spatiality itself — as a fact which cannot 
be explained or resolved into anything else — 
which can only be named. It is interesting in 
this connection to find the late editor of * Mind,' 
at the close of a careful article on the respective 
functions of Psychology and Philosophy, sig- 
nalising their independent progress towards a 
common goal, and laying it down as one of the 
"points in the philosophical theory of know- 
ledge which, since the time of Kant, may be 
regarded as placed beyond reasonable question, 
that we know Space, abstractly, as a *form' 

^ fSncyclopsedia Britannica, xx. 63 (article, " Psychology "). 
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inclusive of sensation, and, actually, as one great 
continuum (percept not concept) within which 
all sensible objects are ordered."^ 

The fact is stated in Kantian language; and 
this is no more than justice, seeing that it was 
in Kant's hands that the distinction between 
sensation and the form or element which is ne- 
cessary to its perceptive reality, first acquired 
world-wide celebrity. Kant made the distinction 
with a sharpness and a clearness which no one 
had shown before. But the passages quoted below 
prove that Eeid*s instinct led him to fasten upon 
the same f act.^ Eeid also recognises- space as the 
source of a necessity which sense cannot give. 
Kant's statements on this point have their par- 
allels in passages like the following: "Some of 

1 Mind, viii. 21. 

* "Space," he says, "whether tangible or visible, is not so 
properly an object [i.e., in the present connection, matter of 
sensation] as a necessary concomitant of the objects both of 
sight and touch." Space, it is true, "seems not to enter at 
first into the mind until it is introduced by the proper objects 
of sense ; " it is " not perceived by any of our senses when all 
matter is removed." But "when we perceive any of the 
primary qualities, spcboe presents itadf as a necessa/ry ccncomi' 
tant" (Works, p. 824). The last statement need not, of 
course, be interpreted by the modem reader as implying that 
there are no psychological data of sense on which the percep- 
tion of space is based, though Reid, like Kant, probably meant 
it so. 
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the determinations we form concerning matter 
cannot be deduced solely from the testimony of 
sense, but must be referred to some other source. 
There seems to be nothing more evident than 
that all bodies must consist of parts; and that 
every part of a body is a body, and a distinct 
being, which may exist without the other parts ; 
and yet I apprehend this conclusion is not de- 
duced solely from the testimony of sense; for, 
besides that it is a necessary truth, and therefore 
no object of sense, there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot perceive any division of a body. The 
parts become too small to be perceived by our 
senses; but we cannot believe that it becomes 
then incapable of being further divided, or that 
such a division would make it not to be a body." 
"There are other determinations concerning 
matter, which, I think, are not solely founded 
upon the testimony of sense: such as, that it 
is impossible that two bodies should occupy the 
same place at the same time; or that the same 
body should be in different places at the same 
time; or that a body can be moved from one 
place to another without passing through the in- 
termediate places, either in a straight course or 
by some circuit. These appear to be necessary 
truths, and therefore cannot be conclusions of 
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our senses; for our senses testify only what is, 
and not what must necessarily be."^ 

On the second point — his insistence on judg- 
ment as the unit of knowledge — Eeid again occu- 
pies the same position as Kant, who, it will be 
remembered, makes judgment the badge of ob- 
jectivity in cognition, and professes accordingly 
to deduce his table of the categories from an 
analysis of the act of judgment. Eeid's unguarded 
talk about a knowledge of the sensations per se 
may be pardoned in view of still more serious 
lapses on Kant's part. For the rest, Eeid states 
his position in the broadest possible way. He 
denies, as we have seen, the possibility of a start 
with subjective sensations, or what he calls 
"simple apprehension." We do not begin by 
studying the contents of our own minds, and 
afterwards proceed by inference to realities be- 
yond. This course, he sees clearly, leads inevi- 
tably to scepticism. Once cooped up within these 
limits, we only wait for Hume to make us logical. 
But the correct " anatomy of the mind " does not 
bear out such presuppositions. We are never re- 
stricted to our own ideas, as mental states ; from 
the first dawn of knowledge we treat the subjective 
excitation as the symbol or revealer to us of a 

* Works, pp. 323, 324. 
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real world. "Every operation of the senses, in 
its very nature, implies judgment or belief, as 
well as simple apprehension."^ First of these 
judgments of nature must be taken the impli- 
cation in every thought or sensation of a per- 
manent subject of thought. But the natural 
judgments which constitute the apparently simple 
sensation are not exhausted by this single refer- 
ence. '' Sensation suggests the notion of present 
existence." "When I perceive a tree before me, 
my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notion 
or simple apprehension of the tree, but a belief of 
its existence ; and this judgment or belief is not 
got by comparing ideas, it is included in the very 
nature of the perception." ^ This judgment of 
existence, seemingly too obvious to require men- 
tion, and which Hume, as already remarked, 
endeavoured to confound with the impressions 
themselves, is yet found, on analysis and careful 
consideration, to be the root of the whole matter. 
The definite judgment of existence by which any 
impression is, so to speak, transfixed, and stopped 
in its fleeting course, carries with it the idea of 
an object — that is, in germ, a real world to which 
we are related, and of which we have, in Eeid's 
language, an irresistible and necessary belief, or, 

1 Works, p. 209. « Ibid., p. 209. 
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as we might say without harm, an immediate 
consciousness or perception. Ego and non-Ego 
both emerge in that judgment, and are locked 
together by it. For we must not suppose that 
the judgment of existence comes aft&r the refer- 
ence to a subject. Eeid himself binds us to no 
such order; and we ought to guard ourselves, 
above all things, against importing the idea of 
chronological succession into an analysis of know- 
ledge. For in a real sense, it may be said that 
one such judgment involves and contains all. 

Recognition of existence, then, means fixation. 
The sensation, if we still call it so, has become 
invested with permanency; it is a percept, an 
object. Though it is mine, yet it is not me, in 
that it has relations to, a whole real world, of 
which it is the result, and of which I as yet know 
nothing, except the fact that I am somehow re- 
lated to it. A' knowledge of what the further 
relations of the real are, is acquired by the appli- 
cation of further judgments which are latent in 
the first or primary judgment. It was the new- 
ness and unusualness of my state, it may be sur- 
mised, which first led me to concentrate atten- 
tion upon it and fix it as existent. But this very 
curiosity involved the desire to know whence it 
came, how it came to pass — ^in other words, its 
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cause. 67 a more explicit application of the 
causal judgment, therefore, I seek to connect my 
sensation with some change in the objects around 
me; I connect the smell (to take Beid's former 
example) with the presence of a visible and tac- 
tual object called a rose. Here, again, I am 
employing a principle which is not derivable from 
experience or comparison of ideas, but is involved 
in the genesis of experience as such. In course 
of time, as my thinking becomes more capable 
of abstract distinctions, I separate the different 
aspects of the rose in thought, and affirm them 
all, as qualities, of the rose, as substance. Once 
more, however, we may note that the determina- 
tion of any quality as a quality is implicit in the 
first challenge of the sensation — in the refusal to 
let it pursue its own transitory existence, floating 
over the surface of an animal sentiency, unexplain- 
ing and unexplained. By that challenge, the 
notion of reality is once for all constituted for the 
mind ; there emerges for consciousness the notion 
of a real world — ^the notion of permanence and 
change. This contrast lies in the most ele- 
mentary judgment of differentiation, in which 
consciousness may be figured as arising. It is 
because we cannot regard each moment as suf- 
ficient unto itself, that we are betrayed into 
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explanation — into connecting the sensitive and 
transient content with an existence at least 
relatively permanent and self-subsistent. Such 
a reference is, in slightly different forms, the 
judgment of substantiality and the judgment of 
causality; and these are the chief levers in the 
interpretation of nature. In very deed, and per- 
haps in a deeper sense than Beid meant his 
words, these are "natural judgments" — "judg- 
ments immediately inspired by our constitu- 
tion" — for the self-conscious being does simply 
convey into such judgments his own " constitu- 
tion" — the self-explaining contrasts of his own 
nature — unity in multiplicity and permanence 
in change. 

The last sentence suggests a word or two in 
conclusion as to the ultimate nature of eaplana- 
tion, in regard to which a good deal of misconcep- 
tion seems current. Reid says on one occasion 
that, in the last resort, " we know as little how 
we perceive as how we are made."^ He is 
combating certain metaphorical explanations of 
the perceptive process, which in reality explain 
nothing; and his curt words convey a truth 
which may be more generally expressed. We 
are what we are, as Butler says, and we can 

1 Works, p. 302. 
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give no reason for our own nature — i.e., for the 
nature of self-consciousness ; we can simply ana- 
lyse it, and state its constitution, as accurately 
as may be. Accordingly, when we have placed 
any connection of matter of fact on the same 
footing as the fundamental relations in which 
our own life consists, we have done all that we 
can be expected to do. Yet the views which 
are perhaps most widely current almost exactly 
reverse what has just been said. There are 
many, like Mill, who, when driven, by innate 
candour and the stress of logic combined, to 
admit certain undeniable facts of our conscious 
life,^ still insist upon treating that life as (in 
their own words) a final inexplicability — that 
is to say, a solitary riddle left unread among the 
generally well-explained phenomena of nature. 
Self-consciousness is presented by such thinkers 
as the exception to the general course of things 
— the one lock that cannot be fitted, instead of 
being itself the key which opens to us all the 
wards of the universe. Its essential nature is 
spoken of by one writer as a " peculiarity," which 
makes it hopelessly "intractable and puzzling" 
to deal with ; another refers to its leading char- 
acteristic as a "curious fact." Mysterious enough 

^ Examination of Hamilton, chap. xii. 
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unquestionably, but not curious. A curious fact 
is something out of the way, something unexpect- 
edly stumbled upon in the midst of a smoothly 
going scheme of things ; and the phrase implies 
a fundamental misconception of the nature of 
explanation and the limits of its possibility. 
A similar confusion is observable in all the 
attempts, so widely current, to explain higher 
or more complex facts by exhibiting their genesis 
out of simpler conditions. As science, such ex- 
planations are in their proper place, and may be 
both interesting and valuable; but, when put 
forward as philosophy, they simply invert the j 
true point of view. Philosophical explanation 
must always set out from the highest term of 
the series; in any ultimate statement of the , 
nature of that which is, the lower must be ex- 
plained by the higher, and not vice ver'sd. All 
other explanation explains away, and is no better . 
than the attempt to get something out of nothing. 
All principles of explanation, accordingly, are 
derived, and must be derived, from the nature 
of the explaining Self ; they are transcripts, so to 
speak, of its own constitution. To seek to pene- 
trate beyond this is really, as Lotze sometimes 
quaintly puts it, wishing to know how being is 
made. ^ 
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LECTURE IV. 



KEID AND KANT. 



In the preceding lecture, two points were sig- 
nalised in which a parallel might be drawn 
between Eeid's work and the work of Kant. 
It remains for us to see how far, having regard 
to other aspects of Beid's philosophy, we are 
justified in maintaining a comparison between 
the two men. 

We may best begin by considering Eeid's 
account of the principles which he declares to 
be essential to the very existence of knowledge. 
As regards the nomenclature which he adopts, 
it may be admitted, at the outset, that the name 
" Principles of Common Sense " is unfortunate on 
account of its misleading associations — associa- 
tions which have been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the unguarded utterances of its 
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champions. The term is misleading, because it 
confounds philosophy and life. No doubt the 
end of a true philosophy is to justify ordinary 
knowledge and practice — that is, to state and 
harmonise the principles on which they rest So 
far as a philosophy fails to do this — so far as 
it abolishes distinctions and principles that are 
actually present in life — we must agree with 
Eeid' that such a system is " at war with the 
common-sense of mankind." We must conclude 
that it is an inadequate, one-sided, and therefore 
fallacious, system. But though philosophy is 
thus ultimately to be judged by its accordance 
with life, the two must always remain essentially 
separate. They move on different planes. life, 
whether knowing or doing, is a direct process. 
It is the primary fact — ^the object under exam- 
ination. Philosophy is reflection upon life — a 
process wholly secondary and indirect. They 
differ as any process differs from the theory of 
the process. We may do without philosophy, if 
we will ; but we cannot make common-sense, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, take its 
place and do its work. Now this fundamental 
distinction is often obscured by the language of 
the Scottish philosophers. This is fully admitted 
by Hamilton, even in the act of defending the 
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argument from Common Sense as truly philo- 
sophical. "It must be allowed," he says, "that 
the way in which it has been sometimes applied 
was calculated to bring it into not unreasonable 

\ disfavour with the learned. . . . Some of those 
who opposed it to the sceptical conclusions of 
Hume did not sufl&ciently counteract the notion 
which the name might naturally suggest; they 
did not emphatically proclaim that it was no 
appeal to the undeveloped beliefs of the unre- 
flective many; and they did not inculcate that 
it presupposed a critical analysis of these beliefs 

t by the philosophers themselves. On the con- 
trary, their language and procedure might even 
sometimes warrant an opposite conclusion."^ 
But when this is once said, perhaps there is 

\ nothing to be got by harping further upon it; 
for, in spite of some almost inexcusable passages, 
there is no doubt that Eeid would have admitted 
the truth of the distinction that has just been 
made. He is much too fond of opposing "the 

^ vulgar" to the tribe of philosophers — to "all 
philosophers, ancient and modern," as he goes 
the length of saying on one occasion. But it is 

\ always, more or less, a point with philosophers 
to demonstrate the harmony of their doctrine 

^ Jleid'B Works, p. 762, 
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with the common beliefs of men. We need 
only recall Berkeley's very similar references to 
philosophers as a body, and his assurances, for 
example, that since his "revolt from meta- 
physical notions to the plain dictates of nature 
and common-sense, he found his understanding 
strangely enlightened " ^ — ^in order to judge Reid's 
utterances more leniently. But even if we put 
the worst possible construction upon his words, 
his own action sufficiently belies them. He 
proceeds to undertake that very critical analysis 
of consciousness which, according to his supposed 
principles, would have been unnecessary. Does 
he apologise for doing so? On the contrary, 
he undertakes the analysis unhesitatingly, as 
a matter of course; and, in spite of his hard 
words about philosophers, he claims to take 
his place as one of them. In writing to 
Hume about his own * Inquiry,' for example, he 
avows himself Hume's " disciple in metaphysics," 
and speaks of himself as "attempting to throw 
some new light on these abstruse subjects." 
These are not the words of a man who deems 
philosophy superfluous, inasmuch as it may be 

^ A number of similar expressions are quoted from Berkeley 
by Reid (Works, p. 283), and every student of Berkeley will 
recall many more. 
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picked up from every rustic. In truth, the 
opposition emphasised by Eeid is not properly 
between Common Sense and Philosophy, but be- 
tween the " Philosophy of Common Sense " and 

^ all previous philosophies. More particularly, the 
antagonism lies between the Philosophy of Com- 
mon Sense and the prevailing drift of modern 
philosophy, which Eeid named the ideal system. 
It is because philosophers in general seemed to 

\ him, in adopting that system, to have divorced 
themselves from reality, that we hear so much 
in Eeid of the opposition between philosophy 

' and the common consciousness of man. As 
Hamilton puts it, the argument from common- 
sense, in Eeid's hands, " is only an appeal from the 
heretical conclusions of particular philosophers 

' to the catholic principles of all philosophy."^ 
But in order to be convinced of the close 
relationship which subsists between Eeid's prin- 
ciples and those which are elsewhere offered, 
under more imposing titles, for our acceptance, 

> it is only necessary to turn to some of the other 
names and descriptions of them which he gives 
in dififerent parts of his writings. In the prefaxje 

' to- -the 'Inquiry,* he couples common-sense at 
once with reason ("the common-sense and reason 

J 1 Reid's Works, p. 761. 

H 
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of mankind"); and this is never retracted. If, 
at one point,^ first principles are expressly 
excluded from the province of reason, that is 
because, in the context, "reason" is equivalent 
to the modern "reasoning" or the discursive 
faculty; and what is intended is simply to 
assert the self-evident character of first prin- 
ciples, which renders them incapable of proof.^ 
Throughout the 'Inquiry' there is no special 
account of the nature of the principles beyond 
their designation — and that is highly import- 
ant — as judgments. They are referred to as 
original and natural judgments, as judgments 
of nature, as simple and original principles of 
our constitution, and so forth — the term prin- 
ciples of common-sense remaining the favourite. 

* Reid's Works, p. 108. 

^ In a fine passage of the 'Essays,' Reid repeats this veiy 
distinction, while emphatically asserting, in the same breath, 
the inseparable union of the two. ** It is absurd to conceive 
that there can be any opposition between reason and common- 
sense. It is indeed the first-born of Reason ; and as they are 
commonly joined together in speech and in writing, they are 
inseparable in their nature. We ascribe to reason two offices, 
or two degrees. The first is to judge of things self-evident ; 
the second to draw conclusions that are not self-evident from 
those that are. The first of these is the province, and the 
sole province, of common -sense; and therefore it coincides 
with reason in its whole extent, and is only another name for 
ope branch or one degree of reason," — Works, p. 425, 
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In the 'Essays/ however, there is a fuller and 
maturer treatment of this point. Here there is 
less frequent use of the term common-sense, the 

^ principles being generally spoken of simply as 
"first principles" or "common principles." In 
his ofiBcial chapter on " First Principles in Gen- 

, eral," in the Essay on Judgment, Eeid describes 
them as "intuitive judgments," **self- evident 
principles," "propositions which are no sooner 

^ understood than they are believed." Each " has 
the light of truth in itself, and has no occasion 
to borrow it from another ; " and he quotes with 

^ approbation Shaftesbury's incidental designation 
of them as "natural knowledge, fundamental 
reason, and common-sense." These terms may 

J take their place without shame alongside of 
Kant's pure reason, his principles of pure under- 
standing, his categories or root-conceptions, his 

, principles of synthesis d priori. 

To Eeid, as to Kant, his principles are the 

1 source of a necessity which sense, as sense, can- 

? not give. But if we ask any further reason for 
the principles themselves, Eeid wisely answers 
that they are "a part of our constitution," "a 
part of that furniture which nature hath given 
to the human understanding ; " or, if we prefer 

i the term, we may justly call them " the inspira- 
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tion of the Almighty." "No reasons can be 
given for original principles but the Will of our 
Maker." Neither does Kant profess to prove 
why our pure perceptions and categories are 
what they are. The transcendental proof of the 
principles faces entirely towards experience; it 
proves that, if we take any portion of actual 
experience to pieces, we shall find that it is held 
together, so to speak, by the presence of these 
elements. But if we care to raise a further 
question, no proof can possibly be offered why 
experience, or, to put it more broadly, why 
reason, why God, should not have had a totally 
diflferent nature. The question itself is idle. 

But the mention of the transcendental deduc- 
tion suggests an important point in which Beid 
is usually thought — and, as we shall see, not 
without reason — to compare unfavourably with 
Kant. What proof does Eeid oflfer of the 
Tiecessity — i.e., the ivdispeifisalleness — of these 
principles, which he adduces as ultimate, and 
refers to the constitution of the mind? It is 
commonly said, to his discredit, that he oflfers 
none, — that it is simply matter of assertion with 
him, an appeal to intuition — ^that is, to an un- 
verifiable subjective consciousness. Hume had 
shown, by a deduction from principles accepted 
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among philosophers, that certain beliefs had no 
warrant, and had thereby explained away certain 
existences, such as mind and matter, which are 
usually taken for granted. In answer to this, 
it would seem, according to a current account of 
the affair, as if Eeid had simply cried in the 

I streets, so to speak, asseverating that, in spite of 
philosophy, he found a guarantee of these real- 
ities and principles within his breast, and that 

* he was determined to hold to them. To which 
Hume, of course, could always answer, with a 
tinge of compassion, that certainly there was no 
harm in keeping the beliefs, and acting upon 
them — as he himself, for the matter of that, was 
fully prepared to do — but that really, so far as 
philosophy was concerned, this was in no sense 

! a relevant answer, so long as the reasoning re- 
mained unattacked, which, by laying bare their 

, origin, had destroyed their warrant. This is 
substantially the idea which Kant had of Beid 
and the Scottish philosophers, and it has been 
too readily accepted by those who represent the 
German influence in British philosophy. Beid 
has doubtless had to suffer in part for the sins 
of the lesser men who took up the cry against 

' Hume. Undoubtedly, too, he frequently gives 

^ occasion himself to the enemy, by the way in 
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which'he parades the opposition between philos- 
ophy and common-sense. For although we may 
grant to Eeid that, in a certain sense, ridicule, as 
he often says, may be a test of truth, yet the 
clumsy and ineflfective ridicule with which he 
sometimes assails the sceptical position resembles 
too closely Dr Johnson's rough-and-ready re- 
futation of Berkeley, arid inevitably suggests to 
unfriendly readers a misapprehension of the phil- 
osophic position. Ridicule is a weapon which 
should be sparingly used in philosophical dis- 
cussion. It is so easy to make sport for the 
Philistines, seeing that any philosophic position 
whatever must wear a look of unreality to those 
who are content to live among the things of 
sense. Thought, as such, or the ultimate state- 
ment of any fact, has a flavour of absurdity to 
the man who does not think. Eeid is not to be 
defended, therefore, so far as he resorts to this 
unworthy philosophical horse -play. But such 
passages are not the essential parts of Beid. It 
has been seen that, so far from meeting Hume's 
conclusion by an unsupported reassertion of what 
was there sceptically explained away, Beid, ad- 
mitting the formal correctness of the reasoning, 
set on foot a rigorous investigation into the 
premisses or assumptions on which the con- 
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elusion depended, by way of discovering whether 
there did not lark in these some root of falsity, 
which vitiated all that followed. No procedure 
could be more distinctively philosophical than 
this. And we have seen that he found this root 
of falsity in the ideal system. The ultimate 
elements of knowledge are not detached ideas or 
states of consciousness: "natural and original 
judgments " alone make experience possible. In 
Kantian language, mere sense is an abstraction ; 
and therefore we cannot make a start with it in 
explaining knowledge. 

Tet it must be admitted that, in this matter 
of proof, Eeid does fall short of Kant. "By 
attending to the operations of thinking, memory, 
reasoning, we perceive or judge," he says, "that 
there must be something which thinks, remem- 
bers, and reasons, which we call the mind."^ 
But he never ffiirly explains the reason of this 
"must." We need only compare Eeid's state- 
ment with Slant's deduction of the unity of 
apperception, in order to be aware of the diflfer- 
ence. A permanent subject, Kant argues, is 
necessary even for the comparision of two sen- 
sations, even for the passage from one moment 
of time to the next ; experience would fall to 

1 Works, p. 421. 
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pieces without it. To draw a line, even, implies 
consciousness of the first parts as we go on to 
the next Without the reference to a permanent 
Self, as principle of synthesis, the line would fall 
asunder into numberless punctual dots ; the first 
being forgotten before the second came on the 
scene, so that each, in its turn, would be for us 
a perpetual first. But experience is not of this 
sieve-like character; accordingly, to explain our 
actual experience — i.e., to account for its being 
what it is — ^a permanent Self becomes a necessary 
assumption. Such is the essence of the tran- 
scendental deduction — ^the proof by reference to 
the possibility of experience. It essays no ab- 
solute (or abstract) proof of the principles or 
categories. It does not profess to show that 
experience must be as it is; but, taking ex- 
perience as a fact, it proves that we could not 
have sfvuch an experience without the presenc^ 
of certain principles. There is nothing difficult, 
and surely nothing mystical, about the proof. 
It is the time-honoured logical reductio per im- 
possibile. Withdraw the rivets, it says, and ex- 
perience tumbles to pieces. Suppose the prin- 
ciples absent, and follow up the supposition into 
its consequences; you will find that the result 
does not tally with reality, and cannot, indeed, 
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be stated in terms of thought. How very near 
Beid came to the spirit of such an argument, 
may be seen from his remarks (Sixth Essay, c. 4) 
on first principles, and the nature of the proof 
they admit of. " It may be observed," he says, 
"that although it is contrary to the nature of 
first principles to admit of direct or apodictical 
proof, yet there are certain ways of reasoning 
even about them, by which those that are just 
and solid may be confirmed, and those that are 
false may be detected. First, it is a good argu- 
ment ad hominem, if it can be shown that a first 
principle which a man rejects, stands upon the 
same footing with others which he admits. . . . 
Secondly, a first principle may admit of a proof 
ad ahsurdv/m. In this kind of proof, which is 
very common in mathematics, we suppose the 
contradictory proposition to be true. We trace 
the consequences of that supposition in a train 
of reasoning; and if we find any of its necessary 
consequences to be manifestly absurd, we con- 
clude the supposition from which it followed to 
be false, and therefore its contradictory to be 
true." ^ The general statement of the argument 
is there, but there is wanting the luminous ap- 
plication of it, which alone constitutes the real 

1 Works, p. 439. 
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discovery of a method. We look in vain in Eeid 
for anything that could, with any strictness of 
language, be called an application of the method 
of proof here enunciated. Certainly he does not, 
like Kant, make it the point on which his entire 
system turns. 

When Eeid does offer any proof of his prin- 
ciples, he has recourse by predilection to the 
argument from universality of acceptance — the 
quid fact% which Kant stigmatises as carrying 
with it no certificate of validity. His favourite 
appeal is to common-sense, "where every man 
is a competent judge " — to " the consent of ages 
and nations, of the learned and unlearned." ^ 
As regards this argument, however, which has 
drawn upon Eeid so much opprobrium from 
succeeding philosophers, it is only fair to add 
that his way of putting it is not always so un- 
philosophical as is generally supposed. The ob- 
jections to this mode of arguing are, in the first 
place, that it is the acceptance of a verdict from 
those who have never learned to reflect; and 
secondly, that it is impossible to get at anything 
like a really universal consensus of opinion, or 
to reach, with any certainty, the actual contents 
and structure of the uncorrupted consciousness. 

^ Works, p. 489. 
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Eeid, however, does not leave his authority so 
vague ; he provides his scattered and inarticulate 
multitude with an accredited spokesman and in- 
terpreter. " We shall frequently have occasion," 
he says in the beginning of the ' Essays,' " to argue 
from the sense of mankind caressed in the struc- 
ture of language" ^ This line of argument does 
not occur in the 'Inquiry,' but throughout the 
* Essays ' the argument from common-sense is al- 
most identified with this appeal to " the structure 
and grammar of all languages." " The structure 
of all languages," he says, "is grounded upon 
common notions." The distinction, for example, 
"between sensible qualities and the substance, 
to which they belong, and between thought and 
the mind that thinks, is not the invention of 
philosophers ; it is found in the structure of all 
languages, and therefore must be common to all 
men who speak with understanding." ^ Here we 
have, at all events, an incorruptible witness, 
and one that will abide our questions. And if 
we reflect upon the closeness of the connection 
between grammar and the Aristotelian logic, the 
argument has manifest affinities with Kant's 
deduction of the categories from the forms of 
judgment. In neither case have we, strictly 

1 Works, p. 233. « Ibid., pp. 229, 464. 
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speaking, a proof of the principles. What we 
have is, in Kant's language, rather a due, to the 
discovery of principles, which require afterwards 
the transcendental proof. 

It is the presence and conscious application 
of this latter proof that gives Kant his chief 
advantage over his Scottish contemporary. At 
all events, it is the transcendental deduction 
that has played the most important part in 
the arguments of the English Kantio-Hegelians. 
This is the pivot on which Green's famous ' Intro- 
duction to Hume ' turns ; and it is beyond doubt 
that the vital part of Kant's achievement may 
be all gathered round this one centre. What- 
ever is not covered by this proof is mere pad- 
ding, or architectonic display. But, in comparing 
Kant with Eeid, it must not be forgotten that 
Kant's followers — his English followers especially 
— have transformed his doctrine. It is a serious 
mistake to suppose that, in Green, for example, 
we have simply a revival of Kant, or a revival of 
Hegel, or a combination of the two. Materials 
certainly have been drawn from both these 
thinkers ; but the result is a type of thought 
which has never existed before, and of which it 
is absurd, therefore, to speak as an importation 
from Germany. It has been developed within 
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the shadow of, and with special reference to, 
the ' Treatise of Human Nature ' — a book which 
was practically unknown to the great Grerman 
thinkers. Its method is Kantian, and it uses 
Hegel only as a means of surmounting Kant's 
subjective presuppositions, leaving on one side 
the technicalities of the Hegelian system. But 
it is far more thorough -going than Kant; and 
it is hardly paradoxical to say that, if we take 
Beid at his strongest and best, the broad sweep 
of his protest against independent ideas bears 
a very close resemblance to Green's massive 
argument against unrelated impressions. The 
resemblance is even closer, one might almost 
say, than that which exists between Green and 
the general tenor of the 'Critique of Pure 
Eeason.' For Kant had only Hume's * Inquiry ' 
before him, and we know that it was simply 
Hume's analysis of causality which first roused 
his critical reflection. Moreover, if the truth 
must be confessed, Kant does w>t himself con- 
sistently employ the proof which he so brilliantly 
states, and which he ostensibly makes the lever 
of his whole investigation. Even in the very 
section in which he states the principle of a 
transcendental deduction, he speaks of objects 
as given independently of the action of the 
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categories, and thereby deprives his theory of 
its only solid foundation. The evidence of this 
will occupy us presently. 

Meanwhile it only remains to sum up the 
general results of this survey of Eeid's work, un- 
dertaken in view of the parallel achievement of 
Kant. Besides the defective proof, it must be 
freely admitted that Eeid's enumeration of prin- 
ciples is neither so full nor so methodical as 
Kant's. He had not the latter's passion for 
architectonics and finality. Not that there did 
not hover before Eeid's eyes too the ideal of " a 
system of the mind," which should consist, in 
Kant's language, of " an inventory, systematically- 
arranged, of all that is given us by pure reason." ^ 
"A clear explication and enumeration of the 
principles of common-sense," he says, in conclud- 
ing his first work, " is one of the chief desiderata 
in logic." ^ But his estimate of his own achieve- 
ment, both then and in his later work, was char- 
acteristically modest : " If the enumeration should 
appear to some redundant, to others deficient, and 
to others both — if things which I conceive to be 
first principles should to others appear to be 
vulgar errors, or to be truths which derive their 

* Critique of Pure Reason, First Preface. 
2 Works, p. 209. 
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evidence from other truths, and therefore not first 
principles, — in these things every man must judge 
for himself. I shall rejoice to see an enumeration 
more perfect in any or in all of these respects." ^ 
These are not altogether suitable words in a phil- 
osopher's mouth ; but I fear no one can read over 
what Eeid calls "first principles of contingent 
truth," without judging that he has really fallen 
into both the faults he mentions, and into the 
additional one of bad arrangement. The truth 
is, Eeid's lack of form, and his frequent want 
of precision in statement, have militated fatally, 
from the first, against his being ranked as a 
philosophical classic. The difference between 
Reid and Kant in this respect is striking. 
Though Kant's style is involved, his termin- 
ology often cumbrous, and his works abound- 
ing in repetitions, yet he mingles no extraneous 
and strictly indifferent matter with his argument. 
In each of his great works there is the sense 
of a unity of aim which the repetitions only 
serve to make more prominent. On the other 
hand, Reid's properly philosophical positions are 
imbedded in a mass of irrelevant psychological 
matter of fact, which obscures their bearing and 
impairs their force. Kant and Reid were both 

1 Works, p. 441, 
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university professors, but their method of working 
was diflferent. Eeid's books, especially his later 
'Essays,' are in the main his lectures prepared 
for publication ; and they are marked, therefore, 
by a greater diflFuseness and by a more popular 
character than we have a right to expect in a 
written treatise. Kant, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to have made a rigid distinction between 
his work as a university teacher, and his work 
as a regenerator of philosophy. The latter was 
addressed not to students and general readers, 
but to teachers and to a learned public. If, as 
we are told, not actually written down with the 
care which a Tnagnum opus might be supposed to 
demand, no labour had been spared in working 
out the plan and phraseology of the 'Critique' 
with a precision worthy of its destination. Keid 
wrote no magnum opus, in the sense in which 
Kant wrote several. He had no learned class to 
whom he could have appealed, if he had written 
with the elaborate technicality of Kant. His 
works were addressed to the reading portion of 
his countrymen generally — to his old students, 
in great part, and the ministers of religion, into 
whose ranks many of them had doubtless passed. 
The Fachmann, or specialist, has hitherto not 
flourished among us, and the disadvantages of 
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his absence are obvious. But it is possible that 
what Scottish philosophy has lost in scientific 
precision may have been compensated for, in 
part, by the greater influence which it has ex- 
erted upon the body of the people — an influence 
which has made it a factor, so to speak, in the 
national life. It is matter of history, on the 
other hand, that the great idealistic movement 
in Germany in the beginning of this century 
passed to a great extent over the heads of the 
German people. It passed away, leaving the 
ground clear for a variety of crude materialistic 
theories. The so-called Kantian revival, of which 
so much has been heard of late, where not merely 
philological and historical, has been for the most 
part a popularising of Kant's Agnostic results. 
It is not to be denied that philosophy is studied 
at the present time in Germany almost exclusively 
in a historical interest.^ Hegel's philosophy has 
had a wide, and frequently unobserved, influence 
in moulding many departments of thought ; but, 
as 'philosophy, it never lived in Germany beyond 
the confines of the schools. It spoke in an un- 
known tongue, and the people were not edified ; 
it may be said to have died of its technical dialect. 

^ These sentences, written in 1884, are probably not so true 
now as then. 

I 
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Of course the mass of the people cannot be phil- 
osophers, any more than they can be experts in 
any science. But philosophy, just because it 
discusses subjects of such momentous import, 
lies nearer to their hearts than any science of 
detail can do; and therefore things cannot be 
altogether healthy, when there is no manner of 
touch whatever between the many and the few. 

But be that as it may, Eeid's candid acknow- 
ledgment of his imperfections may be accepted 
in good part. His deficiencies and redundancies 
ought not to make us overlook what is really to 
be found in his works. It behoves us rather to 
gather together what is valuable, and to give it 
its proper setting. To do this has been in great 
part the aim of the preceding pages. We have 
now to turn to Kant, in order to consider his 
system shortly as a whole. 

The leverage here also was supplied by Hume ; 
and the form in which the question was taken up 
by Kant was that of the possibility of necessary 
connection. Kant could not doubt that necessary 
connection is a fact. But Hume had just shown 
that this necessity could not be given by sense ; 
and following up this proof, he had dissolved our 
knowledge into particular perceptions, whose con- 
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nections were purely contingent and customary. 
Kant adopts Hume's position on the first point. 
Sense, he argues, cannot give necessity ; and he 
identifies sense with that of which we are pas- 
sively recipient — with that which comes to us 
from the object. From this Kant concludes 
that, if our perceptions are wholly due to sense 
— if we are wholly limited to contributions from 

^ the object, — there can be no other necessity than 
the custom-bred semblance of it which Hume 
offers. If, on the contrary, we hold by necessity 
(as the facts compel us to do), it must come from 
some other source — from the only other possible 
source, the subject. This is Kant's Copernican 

^ idea. Granted that a world of mere sense would 
be a huddle of contingent units, this unlimited 
contingency is not the world we know. The 
world we know must therefore be dependent 
for its principles of necessary connection — i.6., 
for its most important determinations or charac- 

"^ teristics — upon the knowing mind. The human 
mind is not the humble satellite of things that it 
was formerly supposed to be; on the contrary, 
objects, as we know them, draw from the mind, 
as from a central source, those principles of 

> rational connection that make them knowable. 
For example, it is beyond doubt that we recog- 
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nise objects in space ^ — ie., as outside of one 
another, and as consisting of parts that are 
outside of one another; and the extension of 
bodies is, so to speak, the basal quality on 
which the other qualities are superimposed. The 
placedness of objects, moreover, is something 
over and above the qualitative difference of one 
sensation from another ; it is something diflferent 
in kind, and cannot be given by any series of 
sensations as such. We must not speak, there- 
fore, of generating space out of impressions. 
No cunning mixture of impressions, with what- 
ever rapidity and regularity they may follow one 
another, could give us more than just so many 
impressions. Space or externality, accordingly, 
is a condition of the possibility of objects, to be 
carefully distinguished from the prick of sense, 
on occasion of which it is presented to the mind. 
And as the prick of sense is all that is attributed 
by Kant to the object, he naturally concludes 
that space must be presented to the mind by the ' 
mind's self, of its own initiative and on its own 
authority. Space is the mind's "form" or mode 
of perception. In other words, the fundamental 
determination of the external world, as such, 
is due to a subjective projection from the per- , 
ceiving mind — a subjective net, in Dr Stirling's 
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phrase, thrown, as it were, by the mind to catch 
impressions. 

, "When we pass to the categories, or connective 
principles of the understanding, the procedure is 
the same, or at least it is the same in one aspect 
of Xant's teaching. Prominent among these no- 
tions or principles, it will be remembered, are 
those of substance and cause, which HuVne had 
left as a problem, and with which we found 
Reid also busying himself. Without these prin- 
ciples and others, it is impossible to construct 
experience as we know it. Objects are objects 
solely in virtue of their presence ; or, in Kant's 
language, perceptions without notions are blind. 

^ But the principles or notions cannot be given 
by sense; therefore they must be infused into 
sense by the mind. A chaos (Gewiihl) of pheno- 
mena might fill the sense-dependent soul, but 
without notions no cognitions could arise : notions 

K are, as it were, the threads of connection which 
the mind shoots through the chaos. Sense, as 
sense, would, according to Kant, be a mere blur 
— a manifold, not even recognised as a manifold. 
In short, to have the cognition of objects in 
space, as we do in point of fact perceive them, 

f^we must add to sense the pure forms of percep- 
tion (time and space), the judgments or principles 
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of pure understanding (the categories), and, as 
presupposed in all, the unity of apperception, 
which grasps everything in one consciousness 
or one world. Each of these elements is an 
abstraction without the other — that is, they are j 
incapable of separate realisation. You cannot , 
have impressions without simultaneously pro- 
ceeding to arrange them in space and time ; and 
you cannot have space and time without the cate- \ 
gories, for you construct space and time by means . 
of active synthesis, and the categories are the 
principles of that synthesis. Nor can you have 
the Ego apart from its act of synthesis : to speak i 
paradoxically, it creates itself and its object by, 
and in the course of, the same synthetical act. ^ 
At no point can this circle of mutual presuppo- 
sition be broken. 

The synthesis effected by the unity of ap- 
perception in the jumble of particulars, is what 
Kant calls the synthesis of apprehension or of 
imagination— syTi^Aesis speciosa. And he says at 
one point explicitly that all synthesis, — such, 
even, as makes perception or apprehension 
(Wahrnehmung) possible, — must be subjected 
to the conditions of the categories (unter den 
Kategorien); and again, the imaginative syn-^ 
thesis is expressly said to take place according 
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to the categories (den Kategorien gemass).^ The 
synthesis of the imagination must be, indeed, in 
consistency, just the synthesis of the understand- 
ing in action. The categories are the Ego's modes 
of judgment, its forms of connection. Its nature 
is expressed in them, or reflected into them ; and 
through them it realises itself. It cannot com- 
bine and connect except through its own forms 
of combination and connection; and as it is 
only through such synthesis that it is itself ac- 
tual, the Ego is manifestly inseparable from the 
categories. This is what Kant would seem 
bound by his own principles to say ; and at 
some points — as in the passages quoted above — 
he certainly does appear to say it. Accordingly, 
some of his interpreters have presented this as 
the consistent Kantian doctrine, treating irrecon- 
cilable utterances as mere incidental fallings-away 
on Kant's part. But the mass of irreconcilable 
statements is too great to be so treated, and Kant's 
final deliverances are, unfortunately, directly op- 
posed to the consistent theory outlined above. 
The reason of this failure in consistency will 
probably become apparent, if we keep the theory 
steadily in view, and examine the consequences 
in which it involves us. 

^ Werke, iii. 127 (e<L Hartenstein, 1868). 
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We must remember, then, that the constructive 
elements of the world, not being found in sense 
as sense, have been referred to a mental or sub- 
jective source. Therefore, although we have a 
cosmos or world before us, that world is not the 
real world ; it is not the world we set out to 
know. It is, in part, an effect of the world of 
real existence ; but we cannot by any conceivable 
possibility tell how the world of knowledge — 
which we may henceforth call the phenomenal 
world — stands related to the world of reality, 
or, as Kant calls it, the noumenal world. We 
have vindicated rationality and necessity of con- 
nection for our universe; and we have now a 
cosmos, or nature, in which science can work. 
But this has been achieved at a terrible cost. 
For we have to bear in mind that, without ex- 
ception, as Kant puts it, the objects we are 
dealing with are " not things-in-themselves, but 
the mere play of our ideas, which in the end are 
merely determinations of the internal sense." ^ 
"All objects without exception with which we 
busy ourselves are in me — that is, are determina- 
tions or modes of my identical self."^ Hence, 
though it seems paradoxical and absurd to speak 
of the understanding as prescribing laws a priori 

1 Werke, iu. 669. a i^id., p. 685. 
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to nature, the wonder ceases, according to Kant, 
if we reflect " that this nature is itself nothing 
but a sum of phenomena — not a thing-in-itself, 
therefore, but only a number of subjective ideas 
(eine Menge von Vorstellungen des Gemiiths).^ 
The subjective derivation of law is, indeed, a 
matter of course; for Kant explicitly tells us 
that, "as mere ideas, [phenomena] are subject 
to no law of connection except that which the 
connecting or synthetic faculty prescribes."* 

^As mere ideas — 'Vorstellungen' or mental 
facts — thefy are subject to no law of their otvn" 
Is this true ? Is the contribution from the 
side of the object this mere manifold or chaos 
— this jumble of unconnected and mutually in- 
different particulars ? Do we really introduce 
a subjective, and to that extent arbitrary, order 
into this objective chaos, thus working up a 
formless material into a coherent world? Evi- 
dently, such a conception of the attitude of the 
individual subject to the influences which reality 
brings to bear upon him is not tenable for a 
moment. Nor does Kant himself attempt to 
maintain that the given " matter " is pure matter 
or unlimited contingency. He admits that *' em- 
pirical laws as such can in no wise derive their 

1 Werke, iii 576. a Ibid., pp. 133, 134. 
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origin from the pure understanding — as little, 
indeed, as the boundless multiplicity of pheno- 
mena can be sufficiently understood from the 
pure form of sense-perception." ^ In other words, 
the given matter has laws of its own, to begin 
with. We cannot weave it into any phantasma- 
goria we please ; we are determined in its regard 
— bound down to follow a certain course in our 
construction of sense-objects. To a large extent, 
at all events, our task is merely to read ofiF what 
is there in the material, waiting to be deciphered. 
" But all empirical laws," Kant proceeds, " are 
only particular determinations or applications of 
the pure laws of the understanding." ^ If this is 
the case, as reflection shows it must be, why may 
we not go a step further, and evolve the general 
law from the particular cases of it furnished 
by the empirical data ? What necessity is there 
for the appeal to a subjective source at all? 

This point has been relentlessly pressed home by 
Dr Stirling in his * Text-book to Kant,' and else- 
where.^ I have stated above the view of Kant's 

1 Werke, iii. 583. ^ ibjd., p. 534. 

8 I hardly require to point out how much I am indebted to 
Dr Stirling throughout this account of E^ant. Dr Stirling's 
chief deliverances on Kant, outside of the * Text-book,* are to 
be found in the * Journal of Speculative Philosophy,* vol. xiv., 
and in two articles in ' Mind,* vols. ix. and x., under the title, 
" Elant has not answered Hume." 
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theory, which makes him, in a way, consistent 
with himself. This view has been worked out 
more particularly by English thinkers, who use 
£ant as an instrument of philosophy rather than 
exactly state the Kantian system. The passages 
which, if rigorously interpreted, may be taken 
as supporting such a view, are completely out- 
weighed by a mass of evidence which proves 
Kant himself to have held a very diflferent-com- 
plexioned theory. Objects, Kant says, may quite 
well be given to us in space and time indepen- 
dently of the action of the categories ; they may 
certainly appear to us without any necessary 
reference to the functions of the understanding. 
Perception or intuition, merely as such, he says, 
has no need whatever of the functions of thought. 
In short, Kant does not take his own dictum 
rigorously, that perceptions without notions are 
blind. They are blind only in so far as they are, 
so to speak, not focussed. The intelligence, we 
might say, has not exerted itself about them — 
has not thrown itself upon them, and fixed them 
as such and such. It remains a kind of mirror 
for reality, much as the field of vision in the 
retina receives images — which, however, are only 
vaguely present till they are actively focussed or 
fixed at the centre of the field. Kant, as is his 
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wont, has a special function to account for the 
information or perception so acquired. The syn- 
thesis of imagination, he says, "as a blind but 
indispensable function of the soul," must be held 
to precede the action of the understanding. Else- 
where he calls it the first synthesis of apprehen- 
sion, which, as it were, runs through the units of 
sense, giving them continuity, and bringing to 
light, as we must suppose, the connections which 
really exist in the matter submitted. It is only 
when recognition is added to apprehension, he 
seems to say, that notions or categories come in. 
To this uncategorised perception — crude percep- 
tion Dr Stirling calls it — Kant allows a wide 
range. Not only has imagination the preparatory 
work of laying out the units as a spatial and 
temporal manifold, ready for the action of the 
category, which is to strike them into unities or 
objects, and to bind these objects together iu 
necessary bonds; Kant speaks, and speaks ad- 
visedly, of objects as already present to the mind 
before the categories act. We may perceive ob- 
jects, and also connections between objects ; but, 
he adds, it is only 'perceiving, in a narrower sense 
of that word. The result is only a judgment of 
perception — a statement of matter of fact, devoid 
of necessity. I have, for example, the perception 
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of the sun and the perception of warmth in a 
stone, and I find that, as matter of fact, the 
second follows the first. So much I find by 
merely adding to the empirical data the percep- 
tional forms of space and time ; but the assertion 
of a dynamic or necessary connection between the 
two — the judgment that the one is actually the 
cause of the other — ^is only to be made, according 
to Kant, by bringing out the category, and stamp- 
ing therewith this particular case of succession. 
Only thus do I reach cognition or eocperience in 
the narrower sense of that word, as opposed to 
perception. When I say, "the sun warms the 
stone," I have formulated a scientific or uni- 
versally valid statement; in Kantian language, 
I have made a judgment of experience. 

Lame as this conclusion is, it has apparently 
been the result of much anxious thought on 
Kant's part. After the first publication of the 
' Critique,' the question of causality in particular 
was evidently, as Dr Stirling puts it, the cause of 
many cold sweats to Kant. Between the first 
and second edition, the consideration forced itself 
irresistibly upon him that there must be some 
reason why in this case of succession I bring 
forward the category of causality, whereas in 
another case I single out reciprocity, and in 
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another, perhaps, am content with the categories 
of quantity. What guidance have I in employ- 
ing now one category, now another ? Evidently 
there is none in the categories themselves. They 
are ready, but indifferent ; they await their sum- 
mons. Whence does the summons come then ? 
Whence can it come but from the sense-elements 
themselves — from the apprehended data ? If, on 
perceiving the succession of the sun and the 
warm stone, I employ Causality, whereas, when 
I perceive in succession the top and the bottom 
of the facade of a house, I prefer to use Quantity, 
my choice must be due to some difference in the 
. / . ^ / facts before me — a difference which I perceive, 

and which induces me to say that the one is a 
case of causality, the other of quantity. On 
c certain grounds in the dat a presente d, I afl&rm a 
causal order in the one case, a merely quanti- 
• tative order in the other. But if the order is 
already there, why pretend to introduce it, as 
something entirely new, from the side of the 
subject? As Dr Stirling graphically puts it: 
"The category that is to be called out must 
have its appropriate cue. . . . The empirical 
variety itself must, ... as it were, blow its 
own prompter's whistle before my judgment can 
be expected duly to subsume it into the appointed 
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checker." The use to which Kant eventually 
puts the categories is, therefore, simply to add the 
mind's stamp of necessity to connections which 
exist independently, but which, as so existing, are 
said to be merely contingent. But it is no more 
than saying in both cases. If the connection is 
contingent, how can any action of mine make 
it necessary? If not because I see that the 
connection is necessary, how am I entitled to 
call it so ? There seems, indeed, no reason what- 
ever for saying that it is first contingent, and 
only afterwards necessary, except that otherwise 
the categories would find their occupation too 
palpably gone. Accordingly they have this cere- 
monial oflBce conferred upon them. 

The truth seems to be, as I have tried to put 
it elsewhere,^ that Kant wavered between the 
view of sense as a chaotic manifold compelled 
into order by the individual's forms and cate- 
gories, and the view of it as an empirically 
^ordered manifold in which all determination 
belongs to the object, and is simply recognised 
by the subject. Only on the former view could 
the subjective machinery of the categories be of 
real use; and Kant's first thought apparently 

^ ^ In a review of Dr Stirling's * Text-book to Kant,' in * Mind,* 
vii. 275. 
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was that they functioned in that way. But 
the pressure of facts — nothing less than an Iq- 
corrigible world of real connections — drove him 
speedily into the second position, which is summed 
up in the distinction already quoted from the 
' Prolegomena ' between judgments of perception 
and judgments of experience. 

The categories, then, are useless, because they ' 
simply do over again what is already sufficiently 
done in the objects themselves; they merely 
automatically register what is there before them. 
May not the argument^ however, have another 
turn given to it ? Is not this demonstration of 
their uselessness and superfluity just anothei 
way of saying that, iecause the categories are 
already in things, we do not require subjectively 
to supply them? Or, to put it otherwise, the 
data presented to us already involve the different 
forms of necessary and rational relatedness which 
the categories, as subjective functions, were in- 
voked to supply. If this is so, Kant's work has 
not been altogether in vain. It is the old story 
of The king is dead : long live the king ! As sub- 
jective functions, the categories are superfluous^ 
but only because they live in the object. In this 
case, however, the given element must be some- 
thing very different from what Kant supposed at 
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the outset; reason and necessity enter into its 
very structure. Indeed, if we but reflect, it must 
strike us as an incongruous idea that this human 
mind of ours should, as it were, supply the defects 
of the world, and breathe into it principles of 
which it contains itself no hint. This is the fatal 
weakness of all theories which rest on innate 
ideas or intuitions of the mind; and the same 
subjective suggestion has obstinately clung to the 
term categories also, and even yet discredits those 
who use it. There is, it must unfortunately be 
admitted, too much reason for the bad odour it 
enjoys, when we consider its source in Kant. 
But as against all such conceptions of a subjec- 
tive reason, experience is great, and will prevail. 
We may believe that it is only for mind that 
things exist, and that in the nature of things 
the structure of reason expresses itself, but we 
must definitively abandon the notion that specific 
elements of experience are supplied by means of 
a subjective machinery in the individual mind.^ 

^ I am, of course, well aware that the thinkers to whom I 
have referred above (p. 124) would seek to turn the point of 
this criticism by substituting for the individual mind a uni- 
versal consciousness. But I have given my reasons at length 
elsewhere for believing that this is not a position which Kant 
contemplated. (See the second course of Balfour Lectures on 
"Hegelianism and Personality," Lecture I., "Kant and Neo- 
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Our attitude, in short, towards the philosophy 
of Experience must entirely depend upon the 
meaning we put into the term Experience. Kant, 
it will have been observed, in joining issue with 
the Empiricists, accepts the Humian position on 
two important points: first, that the given ele- 
ment in knowledge is sensation; and secondly, 
that sensation is a mere contingent manifold, and 
can give no necessity. Hence, of course, there 
follows, in the third place, Kant's own expedient 
to save necessity ; it must, on these terms, be the 
contribution of the mind in the process of know- 
ing. But the attempt to carry out this new 
conception has the result of refuting one of the 
premisses on which it depends. The given ele- 
ment is not to be identified with mere sensation 
or contingency. It yields to the knower objects 
and relations of objects, which are, to begin with, 
just what the categories are supposed afterwards 
to make them, and which, but for the shame of 
the thing, Kant would call rational and necessary. 

EAntianism," and the Appendix to Lecture II., dealing with 
Green's account of feeling.) I may, however, be permitted to 
refer to some pages in a review of Professor Jones's ' PhiloBophy 
of Lotze,' as embodying a more sympathetic, and as I now think 
a fairer, account than the foregoing of Kant's intention in 
distinguishing as he does between perception and cognition. 
See * Mind,' N. S., iv. 622. 
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y And the argument formerly pressed home applies, 
it need hardly be added, along the whole line — to 
the pure perceptions of space and time no less 
than to the categories.^ But if we make Expe- 
rience, in this way, simply equivalent to the 

^contribution of the object, then derivation from 
experience does not imply the absence of reason. 
It is a mistake to make any divorce, such as Kant 

' makes, and timorous idealists are ever fond of 
making, between the contributions of the object 
and those of the subject, and to speak as if the 
latter possessed a higher value. To do so is to 
invite misconception; for the disproof of sub- 
jective origin, which is usually easy enough, is 
apt to be taken lightly as a disproof of the 
reason - constituted character of the facts in 
question. We ought to have no hesitation in 

-^proclaiming that we are all Experientialists, all 
Evolutionists. The point on which issue should 
be joined is the identification of Experience with 
mere sense. If we prove that this is not so, and 
that, on the contrary, mere sense is an abstraction 

impossible in re/rum naturdy Experientialism is at 

'once shorn of all its supposed terrors. 

^ For, as definite location in space must be somehow given, if 
it is not to be purely arbitrary, there is pi*imA facie no reason 
for supposing Space as a whole to be merely a subjective form. 
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And this, in my view, is the important point 
proved by the speculations of Kant and Raid 
alike. By neither is it stated with perfect clear- 
ness and consistency. But the proof is contained 
for us in Reid's distinction between Perception 
and Sensation, in his denial of a possible evolu- 
tion of the one from the other, and in his ex- 
hibition of some at least of the Principles or 
Judgments involved in the former. It is also 
contained for us in Kant*s demonstration that 
the essential constitution of objects involves the 
elements of space and time and the connections 
expressed by the categories, all of which are 
incapable of being given, as we know them, by 
sense as sense. In agreement so far, Beid and 
Kant part company entirely on the question of 
the reality of our knowledge, or what it is that 
we know. Having shown the baselessness of 
the accepted theory of ideas, which evolved an 
illusory objectivity out of subjective units, Reid 
felt that he had broken down the middle wall 
of partition which cut us ofif from reality ; he felt 
entitled to claim an immediate knowledge of a 
real world. In Hamilton's phraseology, he was 
a Natural Eealist.^ Kant, on the other hand,' 

^ No doubt Natural Realism in the hands of Beid, and still 
more perhaps of his successors, resembled too much the two- 
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having rashly accepted from Hume the principle 
or prejudice that mere sense is all that can come 
from the object, took a very different course. 
Instead of, like Eeid, abandoning " the ideal sys- 
tem," he elaborately reconstructed it, endeavour- 
ing to give it a more rational and tenable form. 
Kant is, indeed, the very prince of Representation- 
ists, and the Representationism of the present 
day has its roots almost entirely in the Kantian 
theory. But, in this respect, Kant must be con- 
sidered to be ultimus Romanorum, The theory 
reached its final shape in his hands, and that 
shape dissolves away before a touch of criticism. 

subetance doctrine of which it ought to be the reasoned refu- 
tation. But I have aimed throughout at interpreting Reid 
according to his better self. 
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LECTURE V. 

THK RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE: 

KANT AND HAMILTON. ' 

In agreement as to the reason-constituted char- 
acter of our experience, Eeid and Kant part 
company, as we have just seen, on the question 
of its relation to reality* And if the Scottish 
philosopher seems here in advance of the Ger- 
man, so far as the soundness and ultimate ten- ' 
ability of his position is concerned, the reason 
is that Beid had gone further than Kant in 
questioning the ideal system. In constructing 
his theory, Kant never questioned the funda- 
mental assumption of that system, that we cai^ 
know only our own ideas — Vorstellungen — orl 
mental states. With Kant, then, as with Locke, 
our ideas, instead of bringing us into connection 
with things, really shut us oflf from them. But, 
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with the analysis of Locke's successors in view, 
Kant does not find it possible to retain Locke's 
belief that the mental images literally represent 
or picture the nature of the real things. Ex- 
tension, which was to Locke the clearest example 
of this mirroring of reality in the idea, is ad- 
duced by Kant as a demonstrative instance of 
that which cannot be derived from sensation at 
all, and which reflects, therefore, not the nature 
of things but only the nature of the mind. In 
proportion as Kant, having accepted Hume's 
proof of the impotence of sensation to yield 
connection, denudes the objective contribution 
of its permanent elements, and transfers them 
to the subject's side of the account — in the same 
proportion do the real things, which form the 
background in Locke's theory, become more and 
more shadowy. They become, indeed, in all 
strictness, an x — an unknown power to produce 
certain eflects in us. The objectivity which 
Kant secures for experience is, therefore, only a 
quasi objectivity; it is a subjective objectivity, 
or an objectivity without reality. Kant's world 
is objective as compared with Hume's, in that 
it is lifted out of the flux of sensation and the 
accident of association by the presence of 
rational elements. But these elements (because 
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they are not sensation, according to Kant's way 
of arguing) are merely subjective or mental. So 
that Kant's world is, after all, as little the real 
world we desiderate as Hume's ; with either we 
remain Agnostics. And if that is so, it is com- 
paratively indifferent whether our subjective 
world be hatched by the heating power of 
custom out of sense alone, or whether it is be- 
gotten of the union of sense with certain subjec- 
tive forms of reason. This practical indifiference 
is exemplified by many a would-be philosopher 
at the present day. In repudiating metaphy- 
sics, the sceptic or Agnostic finds it equally con- 
venient to swear by Hume or by Kant ; and it is 
almost a matter of accident which comes upper- 
most. 

The Agnosticism, Phenomenalism, or Subjec- 
tivism, inherent in the Kantian theory, is suffi- 
ciently seen in the fruits it has borne, not only 
among men of general culture, but among pro- 
fessed adherents of the philosophic doctrine. 
Lange, the author of the 'History of Material- 
ism,' is a typical example, and he has had a large 
following among the so-called Neo-Kantians of 
Germany. To Lange, and those who think with 
him, the great achievement of the ' Critique ' is to 
have finally slain the chimeras of metaphysics. 
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by fixing the limits of our necessary ignorance. 
And, of course, abundant evidence may be ad- 
duced to prove how strongly Kant's own mind 
was possessed by this view of his achieve- 
ments ; though it is only fair to add that, 
in snoh Passages, where he speaks of the util- 
tie philosophy of pure reason as of 
irely negative character, Kant has usu- 
alij m his mind the complementary function 
of the practical reason for which he is "mak- 
ing room." But this completion of the theory 
is, in general, rejected by the followers in ques- 
tion. They are content to abide by the nega- 
tive results. 

There is no necessity, however, to go so far 
afield for instances of the Agnostic tendency of 
the 'Critique.' Hamiltonianism shows, on the 
face of it, a mingling of Kantian and Scottish 
elements. I do not believe that there is any 
real fusion in Hamilton of these elements ; nor 
need this astonish us, if we consider the incom- 
patibility of the two doctrines. Any attempt to 
ingraft the Agnostic relativity of the ' Critique ' 
upon the Natural Eealism of the Scottish philos- 
ophy is, I hope to show, contrary to the genius 
of the latter. But anything I have to say on 
this point will be more intelligible and more in 
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place after a consideration, on its merits, of the 
doctrine of the Eelativity of Knowledge, as we 
find it in both Kant and Hamilton. 

It is easy to trace the genesis of the doctrine 
in Kant's mind. It arose, as we have already 
seen, from his original identification of the 
"given" with mere sense, from his subsequent 
discovery that mere sense cannot give rational 
connection, and his consequent conclusion that 
such principles of connection must be supplied 
by the mind, or, in other words, that the fluid 
and indeterminate data of sense must be poured 
into certain mental moulds or faculties. The 
position is generalised by Kant in such passages 
as the following : — 

" What may be the nature of objects, considered as 
things in themselves and without reference to the 
receptivity of our sensibility, is quite unknown to 
us. We know nothing more than our own mode of 
perceiving them, which is peculiar to us." 

"Supposing that we should carry our empirical 
perception even to the very highest degree of clear- 
ness, we should not thereby advance a step nearer to 
a knowledge of the constitution of objects as things 
in themselves. For we could only, at best, arrive at 
a complete cognition of our own mode of perception, 
that is, of our sensibility." 

"This receptivity of our faculty of cognition is 
called sensibility, and remains toto codo different 
from the cognition of an object in itself, and that 
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even though we should look the phenomenon through 
and through to the very hottom." 

" Everything in our knowledge that helongs to per- 
ception contains nothing more than relations, . . . 
and by means of mere relations a thing cannot he 
known in itself." The external sense gives us, there- 
fore, " only the relation of an object to the subject, 
but not the inward essence (doi Innere) which be- 
longs to the object in itself."— Werke, iii. 72, 73, 76. 

A few passages may be quoted from Hamilton, 
as an example of many more, in which he lays 
down a similar position. In the opening of his 
celebrated article on the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned, he refers to Kant's recognition of " the 
important principle" that "pure reason, as purely 
subjective, and conscious of nothing but itself," 
is " unable to evince the reality of aught beyond 
the phenomena of its personal modifications." 

Again, in the same article, speaking in his own 
person, he says :— 

" Our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can 
be nothing more than a knowledge of the relative 
manifestations of an existence, which in itself it is 
our highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach 
of philosophy." — ^Discussions, p. 14* 

" That all knowledge consists in a certain relation 
of the object known to the subject knowing, is self- 
evident. . . . AU qualities both of mind and of 
matter are, therefore, only known to us as relations ; 
we know nothing in itself." — Keid's Works, p. 965. 
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The same thought is more elaborately expressed 
in a well-known passage : — 

" Our whole knowledge of mind and of matter is 
relative — conditioned — relatively conditioned. Of 
things absolutely or in themselves, be they external, 
be they internal, we know nothing, or know them 
only as incognisable ; and become aware of their in- 
comprehensible existence only as this is indirectly 
and accidentally revealed to us through certain quali- 
ties related to our faculties of knowledge. . . . All 
that we know is, therefore, phenomenal — phenomenal 
of the unknown. The philosopher, speculating the 
worlds of matter and of mind, is thus, in a certain 
sort, only an ignorant admirer. In his contemplation 
of the universe, the philosopher, indeed, resembles 
j^eas contemplating the adumbrations on his shield: 
as it may equally be said of the sage and the hero — 

* Miratur ; rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet.* " 

— Discussions, p. 608. 

"We may suppose existence to have a thousand 
modes; but these thousand modes are all to us as 
zero, unless we possess faculties accommodated to 
their apprehension. But were the number of our 
faculties coextensive with the modes of being — ^had 
we for each of these thousand modes a separate 
organ competent to make it known to us — ^still would 
our whole knowledge be, as it is at present, only of 
the relative. Of existence absolutely and in itself, 
we should then be as ignorant as we are now." — 
Metaphysics, i. 153. 

The Belativistic argument thus exemplified ap- 
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pears to me to combine several lines of thought, 
from each of which it derives a certain degree of 
plausibility. The^rs^ line of thought makes the 
argument applicable only to the human faculties 
of knowledge — to man as a finite being, furnished 
with a certain finite apparatus for the acquisition 
of knowledge. The argument from the limited 
number of our senses lies on the surface, and 
Hamilton illustrates it from Voltaire's philoso- 
phical apologue. With, at present, five or six 
avenues of knowledge, it is argued, we apprehend, 
as it were, only so many facets or aspects of ex- 
istence. But we can conceive the number of the 
senses indefinitely increased — in which case each 
new sense would be to us the revelation of a 
hitherto unknown side of existence. Eeality may 
be raying out its splendours in countless to us 
unknown ways, our eyes being holden mean- 
while, that we cannot see. In dealing with this 
mode of argument, it may be readily granted that 
the conception is an admissible one. It may 
well be that the revelation of the qualities of 
existence which we enjoy is not complete; it 
may be more complete in other beings, or it may 
be destined to become more complete in our own 
case by-and-by. But it has to be noted that this 
possible limitedness of our apprehension in no 
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way discredits our actual apprehension of the 
qualities of the real, so far as that apprehension 
goes. 

Without enlarging, however, on the numerical 
paucity of our avenues of knowledge, others are 
found insisting upon their peculiar character. 
Man, it is said, naturally swears by the truth 
of his own faculties; but he is evidently not a 
judge in the matter, for he has no other means 
of acquiring information. A creature with dif- 
ferent faculties would have the same implicit 
confidence in the record of its faculties. Should 
the two ever come face to face, and begin to 
champion their respective faculties, who, it is 
asked, would be able to decide between such 
disputants ? They apprehend reality, as it were, 
from different angles; what each apprehends is 
the tmth for him — the only truth he can attain 
to. But who will say that either of them is in 
possession of the absolute truth — the absolute 
nature of the fact ? Who will be presumptuous 
enough to assert that his own angle is the pre- 
scriptive angle of absolute truth? An added 
plausibility is sometimes lent to such arguments 
by giving them a physiological turn, and pointing 
in evidence to the varying structure of the sense- 
organs in different creatures. Can we suppose, 
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it is said, that the image of the world which 
these different creatures form is the same for 
all, or must we not rather hold it to vary with 
the varying structure of the organs ? But if this 
is 80, who shall decide which is the absolute or 
normal perception? Now, as before, we need 
not deny a certain range of applicability to this 
supposition. An eye may be organised, for ex- 
ample, so as not to be cognisant of all the colours 
of the spectrum. If the eye is coarsely organised, 
certain of the distinctions may escape discrim- 
' ination ; or, its fineness being retained within 
certain limits, the spectrum might be shortened 
for it at one end or at both ends. So much we 
need have no hesitation in admitting. But, when 
generalised so as to cover the whole process of 
perception, the argument rests upon the un- 
warranted isolation of the senses. According to 
Plato's ever- fresh analogy, we must beware of 
supposing that we are Trojan horses, in which 
are perched a certain number of unconnected 
senses, and that the nature of knowledge may 
be determined by an inspection of the inlets. 
Impressions of sense are not knowledge; know- 
ledge lies, as Plato says, only in the action of 
reason upon such impressions — eV Se t^ ttc/oI 
ifcelvcov avWoyia/iA, Or in our Scottish way 
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of putting it, which is also Kant's, perception 
is perception by the presence of elements which 
could not possibly be conveyed in by any or 
all of the special senses. And as it is in these 
elements — notably in the perception of bodies 
as extended and as causally connected with one 
another — that we hold our knowledge of the 
world to consist, the character of such know- 
ledge is not affected by any arguments which 
apply, at most, to the senses as senses. 

But the issue may be accepted by the Relativist 
in the form in which it has now been put. When 
we talk of reason, it may be said, and of principles 
involved in perception as such, we are still con- 
fined within the circle of our own constitution. 
What is reason or our rational nature but a sort 
of psychical organisation, which may be peculiar 
to us as men, and may distort or modify the 
nature of the real in many a way, which it is, 
of course, impossible for us either to know or to 
rectify? Our pure percepts of space and time 
and our categories, objectifying as their influence 
is upon sense, may yet be merely subjective forms, 
and may hide from us the real nature of things, 
instead of revealing it. Our knowledge would 
then be relative only to ourselves; it would be 
a phenomenal knowledge — a knowledge not of 
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things as they are, but as they appear to us. In 
other words, we should perceive to a great extent, 
if not altogether, not the actual nature of things, 
but just what we put into them. This, as we 
have seen, is the position taken up by Kant ; and 
he was led to it by his idea that what is not 
given by sense must be given by the subject. 
What is referred to the subject passes too easily 
into a faculty which has to be applied to an alien 
or independent matter. The faculty is then rep- 
resented as imposing its own constitution upon 
the foreign matter, and thus compelling it into 
moulds, which, it may be, are in no way natural 
to the matter itself. Scottish philosophy was 
fortunate enough, it seems to me, to escape this 
danger, by taking up the broad position that, 
while the principles in question are referable to 
the constitution of our nature, our nature is, in 
respect of them, in complete harmony with the 
nature of things — so that they may, with equal 
truth, be spoken of as perceived or recognised in 
things. A little reflection will perhaps convince 
us that this is the sounder and more catholic 
position. For, it may be asked to begin with, 
where does Kant derive the warrant for his (mly 
or merely, when he asserts dogmatically, as he 
frequently seems to do, that the forms, of space 
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and time (to go no further) are merely forms of 
our intuition, and have no applicability to things 
in themselves ? He was at most entitled to put 
the case problematically. It is always possible 
that our forms of perception may be peculiar to 
ourselves, and may not represent the actual state 
of things. But it is at least equally possible that 
the account they give is perfectly accurate, or, in 
other words, that we do perceive things as they 
are. At least equally possible, I have said ; but, 
in truth, what grounds of any sort exist for the 
supposition of distortion? I assume, of course, 
that the knowledge of the actual constitution 
of things is a desideratum; it is what we set 
out to know. But when we have performed 
the process — when we do know things in the 
only way possible to us — the Eelativist steps 
in and tells us that we are not a step nearer 
true knowledge than before. We have falsified 
our own operation, and that in an inevitable and 
irremediable way. The mechanism of our mental 
constitution is expressly devised to throw us out, 
and to cut us off from a knowledge of things as 
they really are. Is this, I will simply ask, an 
account which commends itself to a reasonable 
being? Does it seem likely that everything 
should be expressly arranged for failure in this 
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fashion ? Surely the presumption, at all events, 
is all the other way. It may be granted that the 
abstract doubt is possible, for we see that it has 
been raised. It is possible that, when we have 
sated ourselves with knowledge, we oi^ht always 
to add that, in all probability, the real things are 
quite different, or, at any rate, that they may be 
so, for all that we can know to the contrary. If 
any one finds ease to his conscience in the making 
of such provisos, I should be sorry to interfere 
with the satisfaction of a scrupulous nature. 
Again I admit that his abstract doubt can never 
be disproved ; but, having said that, I will merely 
add that, for my own part, I am content to believe 
that no such pitfalls are laid for us. In the words 
of a recent writer : " We are entitled to start with 
the assumption of a harmony between the con- 
scious and the non-conscious, perfect equivalence 
between the idea and the ideatum. . . . Given 
an external object, that object becomes to my con- 
sciousness. Why should the process vitiate itself ? 
The onvs prdbandi lies on him who supposes it 

does." 1 

> 

But, secondly, the Agnostic position may be 
defended by placing it on a broader basis. The 
reference to the human faculties, as in some way 

^ Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, hj Scotus Novanticus, p. 45. 
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possibly special in their nature, may be dropped ; 
and the relative or merely phenomenal character 
of knowledge may be deduced from the considera- 
tion that knowledge is essentially and inevitably 
a relation. It can contain, therefore, as Kant 
says, " only the relation of the object to the sub- 
jecti but not the inward essence which belongs to 
the object in itself." Kant takes up this ground 
in many passages, and so does Hamilton, very ex- , 
plicitly. "That all knowledge," says Hamilton, 
" consists in a certain relation of the object known 
to the subject knowing is self-evident . , . 
All qualities both of mind and of matter are 
therefore only known to us as relations; we 
know nothing in itself." Nor could any remedy 
be found in the multiplication of our faculties or 
in any change wrought upon them. According 
to the passage already quoted : " Were the num- 
ber of our faculties coextensive with the modes of 
being, . . . still would our knowledge be, as it 
is at present, only of the relative. Of existence 
absolutely and in itself we should then be as 
ignorant as we are now." In other words, to put 
the case quite plainly, we are necessarily cut oil 
from knowing the real constitution of anything, 
because any intelligence can know only by means 
of its faculties of knowing. In order to know 
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what things axe, we must hriGw them. But, in 
becoming known, the things we want to know are 
transformed under our hands. They are sub- 
mitted to a relation in which they did not stand 
before ; and thus we never arrive at a knowledge 
of the pure nature of the object — the thing in 
itself apart from that relation. The thing we 
wanted to know has escaped us, and something 
else lies in our grasp instead. The thing-in-itself 
is thus unknowable by intelligence on any terms; 
it must lurk in some recess of the universe un- 
known and unknowable even by a Divine Intelli- 
gence. For divine intelligence itself cannot know 
without knowing. It can only know by means 
of its powers of knowing, and its knowledge will 
be a relationing. In short, according to this 
account, the process of knowledge is everywhere 
constituted so as eternally to defeat its own end. 
The defect is inherent in the act as such; just 
because we Jctvow things, we are shut out from 
knowing the real things. Does not the whole 
position seem passing into the region of absurdity ? 
,A scathing criticism of the conception may be 
found in the second part of Dr Stirling's 'As 
regards Protoplasm.' The conclusion of the 
whole matter is, as Dr Stirling roundly states 
it, that '' there is no such thing anywhere as this 
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in-itself that is said to be unknown." We have 
been in pursuit of a phantom of our own creating 
— a shadow of the real world projected by an 
imperfect logia The phantom dissolves into 
sheer contradiction and absurdity, as soon as 
we realise the full meaning and scope of the 
assertions that are made about it As Ferrier 
puts it, " there can be an ignorance only of that 
of which there can be a knowledge." That i 
which is absolutely and necessarily unknowable 
to all intelligence is not a name for a hidden 
reality, far less the type of all reality; it is 
simply another name for a contradiction, for 
nonsense.^ 

The doctrine of relativity is thus a condem- 
nation of our knowledge, and of knowledge in 
general, because it fails to achieve an impossi- 
bility. The untenable nature of the doctrine 
is probably best seen when it is contemplated in 
its generality, as has just been done. But the 
widespread acceptance which, in one form or 
another, it enjoys, is probably due to the exist- 
ence of certain correlative notions which we are 
continually employing in experience, and which 
lend themselves readily to misuse. The notions 
in question are such as substance and quality, 

^ Cf . Institutes of Metaphysic, Part ii. prop. 3, and pcusim. 
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noumenon and phenomenon, the thing-in-itself 
and its appearance, the essence and its manifes- 
tation, the Ego and its actions or states. Cor- 
relative notions or conceptions are conceptions 
each of which exists only through the other ; and 
where there is nothing expressed but the pure 
fact of correlation, we may go further and say 
with truth that the one correlative actually is 
the other. But, just because this is so, it is 
only necessary to separate these inseparables, 
in order to arrive at the conclusion that one of 
them is either non-existent. Or, as is contended 
by the thinkers we are dealing with, unknow- 
able. The familiar conjunction of substance and 
quality is suddenly transformed into the gran- 
diose opposition of the Unknowable and its 
manifestation. All that we have to do is to 
apply the logic of abstract identity, which asserts 
that a thing is eternally itself, and not another 
thing. The qualities are the qualities, and the 
substance is the substance ; the substance is, ac- 
cordingly, dififerent from the qualities. We may 
know the qualities; but it does not therefore 
follow that, in the qualities, we know the sub- 
stance. On the contrary, it follows, as we have 
no extra-knowledge to show, that our knowledge 
is limited to the qualities or the phenomenal. 
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while substance or the noumenon lurks behind 
unknown. Hamilton accepts this position in the 
fullest sense. " There are two opposite series of 
expressions," he says : " first, those which de- 
note the relative and the known; and secondly, 
those which denote the absolute and the un- ' 
known. Of the former class are the words 
phenomenon, mode, modification, state. Of the*^ 
latter class — that is, the absolute and the un- 
known — is the word subject, and its analogous^ 
expressions, substance and sub-stratum." ^ Thus 
"mind and matter, as known or knowable, are 
only two different series of phenomena or quali- 
ties ; mind and matter, as unknown and unknow- 
able, are the two substances in which these two 
different series of phenomena or qualities are 
supposed to inhere." 2 This line of thought 
(which may perhaps be called a third thread 
in the relativist argument) conducts Hamilton, 
as it had conducted Kant before him, to the 
assertion that we are ignorant not only of the 
real nature of things, but also of the real nature 
of our own selves. This conclusion niight ex- 
cusably be treated as a redudio ad abswrdum of 
the doctrine, and of the logic which leads to it ; - 

^ Lectures on Metaphysics, i. 148. 
2 Ibid., p. 138. 
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but the doctrine has found favour with so many 
eminent philosophers^ that it demands a fuller 
and more respectful consideration. It is not 
altogether easy, however, to discover what these 
philosophers, who dilate upon our ignorance of 
substance, would consider to be a knowledge of 
substance. On the one hand, they seem to fall 
back into the line of thought already exposed, 
which virtually challenges us to know without 
knowing — to take hold of a thing without touch- 
ing it. On the other hand, it seems as if they 
insisted on knowing substance, not as we actually 
do know it, but by sense — that is, as a separate 
sensation added at the end of the series or com- 
plex of sensations which constitute its qualities. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that qualities as 
qualities are no more given by sense than sub- 
stance is. The correlative conceptions are given 
together, being apprehended by reason, and neces- 
sarily employed by reason for the understanding 
of the object before it. Their use is to make 
the object intelligible, not to mystify the observer 
by surreptitiously doubling the object before his 
eyes; and the ordinary man, it may be added, 
is fully satisfied that he does understand by 
their means. Yet the question has proved a 
veritable Serbonian bog, in which whole armies 
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of philosophers have sunk; and the unknow- 
ableness of substance may justly be said to have 
become a philosophic superstition, Berkeley's 
delicate irony hits off the situation better than 
any words of mine could do. " ' We are miser- 
ably bantered/ say philosophers, * by our senses, 
and amused only with the outside and show of 
things. The real essence — the internal qualities 
and constitution — of every, the meanest, object is 
hid from our view ; something there is in every 
drop of water, every grain of sand, which it is 
beyond the power of human understanding to 
fathom or comprehend.' " ^ It is to this idea of 
an essence, distinct from the qualities, and to be 
known, if known at all, alongside of the quali- 
ties, that philosophers are indebted, he says, 
"for being ignorant of what everybody else 
knows perfectly well."^ 

^ Principles of Human Knowledge, section 101. 

9 See the opening of the Third Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous. People speak, he says elsewhere, as if ''we might 
know our soul as we know a triangle" (Principles, § 136). 
Berkeley's own view of material substance would have been 
more satisfactory, if he had extended to it the principle which 
he here applies to the mind or the subject of thought; for 
the argument proceeds pouri 'passu in the two cases. But 
however that may be, his impeachment of the bastard mysti- 
cism of the relativists is as sound and trenchant stiU as upon 
the day it was written. 
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If we go to the root of the matter, I think it 
will be found that the misconception is due to 
the influence of a false logic — of what I have 
called the logic of abstract identity. Though it 
is not too much to say that this logic is refuted 
by the whole structure of nature and of reason, it 
appears to be exceedingly diflBcult for the human 
mind to emancipate itself from its trammels. To 
be sure, there is identity in things, but it is an 
identity in difiference. Identity is only asserted 
because of difiference, and is only cognisable 
through difiference. Difiference is stamped every- 
where upon nature and upon thought ; without it 
predication would become at once impossible. 
An afiBrmative judgment is the assertion of an 
identity in difiference; a negative judgment as- 
serts a difiference in an underlying identity. The 
very form of the judgment distinguishes subject 
and predicate while it unites them. The calling 
of a thing by its name carries with it the same 
implication ; for names are general terms or 
universals, and they express certain qualities of 
the object — certain points of community, that is, 
with dififerent objects. Were it not that the 
object does possess qualities, — that it exists, in 
short, as a living refutation of the doctrine of 
abstract identity, — it would be impossible to 
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employ a name in its regard. Of course we all 
know that a name may be given, at first, to a 
single object, and only afterwards extended by 
analogy to other objects that resemble the first 
in certain respect^. But, from the moment of 
its first imposition upon that one object, it is, in 
Mill's language, potentially the name of a class ; 
it is from the first a general term — a universal — 
though it may chance to be applied only to one 
individual. In a word, the name is not applied 
to the individual, considered as an abstract point 
of unity which is nothing but its own undif- 
ferentiated self — a mere " one " or " this " in the 
presence of countless similarly self - identical 
"ones" or "thises." It is applied to the in- 
dividual, as the ordinary logic books tell us, to 
express certain prominent or striking aspects, 
henceforth called attributes or qualities, of the 
individual. And accordingly — just because it is 
not a mark put upon a mere particular — ^it is 
from the beginning capable of extension to other 
individuals, which are found to possess the same 
qualities. It is sometimes said, as by Locke for 
instance, that general names are needed in order 
" to abridge discourse," seeing that it is " beyond 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain 
distinct ideas of all the particular things we meet 
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with."^ Now it is so far from being true that 
general names or universals are only makeshifts 
for an infinite number of proper names, that even 
the possession of an infinite store of such names 
would not enable us to think one jot, or to frame 
a single sentence. Each object being a mere 
particular, an existential point, no occasion for 
predication could arise; for, at the most, we 
could but say of each that it was itself — that A 

was A* But, in such a world, this proposition 
would be " trifling " indeed, and the very form of 
predication or judgment would be absent. We 
cannot predicate substances of one another, and 
there would be no adjectives. The infinite 
number of proper names would be like so many 
unmeaning numerical marks put upon absolutely 
non-resembling objects. We cannot say of five 
that it is six, or of any one number that it is 
another number. 

Thus it is that extreme Nominalism refutes 
itself, as is well seen in the Nominalists of an- 
tiquity who are brought before us in Plato's 
'Thesetetus' and elsewhere. These Cynic Nom- 
inalists had the courage of their opinions, and 
dialectic skill enough to perceive the legitimate 
conclusions from their principles. They did not 

1 Essay, iii. 3, 2. 
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hesitate, therefore, to maintain that every com- 
bination of subject and predicate is impossible, 
since the conception of the one is different from 
the conception of the other, and two things thus 
different can never be declared to be the same. 
Definition they maintained to be impossible, for 
all that is real is particular, and can only be 
explained by the utterance of its proper name. 
But we have seen that, on the contrary, the 
particular as particular — the mere self-identical 
unqualified particular — nowhere exists ; it is the 
abstraction of a logic not wholly clear about its 
own procedure. And the thing-in-itself is simply 
the fallacy of the mere particular in another form. 
The mere particular and the mere universal are 
alike abstractions of the mind ; what exists is the 
individual. All that is real is — not particular 
but — ^individual ; and the individual is a partic- 
ular that is also universal, or, from the other 
side, it is a universal — a set of universals — 
particularised. The two sides are always there, 
and each is only through the other. There is no 
existence which is not determined so-and-so — 
that is, there is no substance without qualities ; 
and equally there are no qualities without a 
substance to which they are referred. It is the 
nature of reality so to be, and it is the nature of 
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thought so to think. But the substance is not 
an existence distinct from the qualities — some- 
thing that can be separated from the qualities 
and known by itself. The substance exists as 
qualified, and we know it through its qualities. 
How else should we know it? The idea of an 
existence in each thing, beyond the existence 
wliich we know and name ; a substance in itself 
that shall not be known through its qualities ; a 
cause that has no necessary reference to its 
effect; a man that shall not be kjiown by his 
thoughts and actions; a Grod that shall be con- 
cealed by his own manifestation, — such is the 
idea that underlies all varieties of Agnosticism ; 
and in truth it is one of the most curious 
delusions that ever possessed the mind of 
man. 

Yet it is an idea so common at the present day 
as almost to have passed into the structure of 
language. The very function of the phenomenon 
would seem to be to expound, express, manifest, 
or reveal the noumenon ; but the exact contrary 
is implied in the current use of the terms. It is 
hardly possible to open a scientific or semi-philo- 
sophical work, without meeting the complacent 
admission that our knowledge is " only of pheno- 
mena." Or the writer tells us that the science in 
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question, so far as he is concerned, treats only of 
phenomena, the consideration of the correspond- 
ing noumena being relegated to philosophy or 
metaphysics. It is true the time never comes ! 
for the metaphysical investigation which is thus 
held over; and the statement is doubtless often 
made as a kind of polite conciliation to the " meta- 
physicians " who still linger in our midst. Those 
who make it have a shrewd suspicion that nou- 
mena are things a sensible man need never have 
anything to do with, and that the science which 
professes to deal with them is pretty nigh ex- 
ploded. And so metaphysics well might be, if it 
were really the science of noumena, as these men 
understand noumena. But they may rest assured 
that the best result of this contemned metaphysics 
in modern times has been just this — to explode 
the conception of such duplicate entities as they 
still cannot help half believing in, and to repu- 
diate, in consequence, the brand of that "only" 
before phenomena. Certainly the objects of our 
knowledge are phenomena; for phenomenon is 
the name we give to an object in relation to our 
knowledge of it. But, in knowing the pheno- 
menon, we know the object itself through and 
through — ^so far, of course, as we do know it, so 
far as it has really become a phenomenon for us, 
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In short, to say that we know phenomena is only 
to say twice over that we know ; to say that the 
noumenon becomes a phenomenon is only to say 
that the noumenon is known. 

It is true that we do not know the whoU 
nature, probably, of anything ; and the term 
noumenon is useful, therefore, as contrasting the 
object, in all the completness of the qualities 
which really belong to it, with the comparatively 
imperfect knowledge of its qualities which we 
have yet attained. The noumenon is the object 
from the point of view of the universe; the 
phenomenon is the same object from the point 
of view of human knowledge. The noumenon 
embraces, in this way, the qualities yet to be 
discovered as well as those already known ; while 
the term phenomenon is necessarily limited to 
what we actually know. But if, ex hypothesi, 
a thing were completely to phenomenalise itself 
to us — i.e., if we had an exhaustive knowledge of 
the qualities of any single thing — then the know- 
ledge of the phenomenon would be, in that case, 
in the strictest sense the knowledge of the nou- 
menon. The noumenon is nothing but the mani- 
fold and difiFerent qualities reflected into unity. 
Qualities do not fly loose, and afterwards get 
" collected " ; they cannot be known otherwise 

M 
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than as unified and centred in a thing. Tou 
have never, in short, either bare subjects or bare 
attributes, but always attributes referred to sub- 
jects, always subjects clothed with attributes — 
that is, always identity through difference, and 
difference subsumed into identity. 

It is perfectly evident that the line of thought 
which separates the noumenon from the pheno- 
menon must inevitably end in the assertion of 
an Unknown and Unknowable as the ultimate 
reality of the universe. For, as we have seen, 
there is nothing to know in the noumenon, if it 
be separated from the phenomenon. It is simply 
an abstraction which we have converted into a 
fetish. Kant and Hamilton are, accordingly, the 
fathers of all such, in modern times, as traf&c in 
the Unknowable. The 'Critique' denies us all 
knowledge of reality, whether of the world, of 
Self, or of God ; and Hamilton tells us the same 
thing again and again. He has already been 
quoted on our ignorance both of mind and matter ; 
and I need do no more than recall his favour- 
ite utterances in regard to the Unknown God. 
"The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar — ayifdxrrtp de^ — * To the 
unknown and unknowable God.' " A learned 
ignorance, he tells us, is the consummation of 
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knowledge.^ To be sure, both Kant and Ham- 
ilton profess to repair the breaches of their 
knowledge by the aid of Faith or Belief. Kant 
represents his whole industry in the speculative 
sphere as undertaken in the interests of a moral 
faith. In his own words, he abolishes know- 
ledge to make room for belief. The Practical 
Season is to heal the wounds inflicted by the 
Speculative; and the first 'Critique' is accord- 
ingly only a necessary negative preliminary to the 
second.^ In like manner, Hamilton is reproached 
by Mill with bringing back under the name of 
Belief the very things he had rejected as Know- 
ledge. "When I deny that the Infinite can by 
us be kaovmy* writes Hamilton, " I am far from 
denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be 
believed. This I have indeed anxiously evinced, 
both by reasoning and authority." ^. This is, indeed, 
the very purport of the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned. Of the contradictories, which are both 
inconceivable, one must nevertheless be true — 
i.e., must be believed in as existing. The " learned 
ignorance " which is " the end of philosophy," is 

' * Cf. Discussions, pp. 15, 36. 

■^ See the preface to the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

3 I^ectures on Metaphysics, ii. 530, 
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declared in one place to be " the beginning of 
theology." ^ The Philosophy of the Conditioned, 
he says again, " is professedly a scientific demon- 
stration of the impossibility of that 'wisdom in 
high matters* which the Apostle prohibits us 
even to attempt ; and it proposes, from the limi- 
tation of the human powers, from our impotence 
to comprehend what, however, we must admit, to 
show articulately why the secret things of God 
cannot but be to man past finding out." ^ 

We know how this was developed in a theologi- 
cal reference by Mansel in his famous Bampton 
Lectures on the Limits of Religious Thought. 
"In the impotence of reason," as he says in 
his 'Metaphysics,' "we are compelled to take 
refuge in faith." Hence reason has to be shown 
to be impotent, in order to make room for faith. 
Time may perhaps be said to have already pro- 
nounced upon this new presentation of a well- 
worn argument ; and it is perhaps not necessary 
now to do more than allude to the equivocal 
character of the position. Eeason has often 
enough been abased, in order that Faith might 
be exalted ; but only too frequently there is 
the ring of insincerity in the voice that pleads. 
It insinuates an inference which it does not draw. 

^ Lectures on MetaphysioB, i. 34. ' Discussions, p. 598. 
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In Hamilton and Mansel, of course, there is no 
suspicion of such disingenuous dealing ; yet the 
whole argument is like playing with edged tools. 
If the inventors of the tools remain unharmed, 
the next to handle them will surely cut their 
fingers. When reason is sapped, we may de- 
pend upon it that, in the long-run, men will 
pass over, not to theological faith, but to com- 
plete Agnosticism. We see this exemplified for 
us by the actual course of events. We see 
Kant's deductions from the practical reason en- 
tirely disregarded by the vast majority of those 
who invoke his name. Kant is, as has been 
said, the f(ym et origo of the most cultured Ag- 
nosticism of the day.^ His negative criticism 
has lived ; his positive reconstruction is, for the 
majority, as if it had never been. And as for 
Hamilton, Hamilton's arguments stand in the 
forefront of Herbert Spencer's ' First Principles.' 
These examples should be enough to prove the 
treacherous nature of any argument which bases 
religion upon ignorance. The faith bred of igno- 

^ Although, as a matter of history. Agnosticism has been, of 
late at least, the chief outcome of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
I need hardly say that I am far from believing Agnosticism to 
be Kant's own view of his position, or a legitimate develop- 
ment of his system as a whole. Kant's ultimate view of the 
world depends on his ethical conceptions. 
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ranee is neither stable nor is it likely to be en- 
lightened. It will either be a completely empty 
acknowledgment, as we see in the belief in the 
Unknowable, or it will be an arbitrary play of 
poetic fancy, such as is proposed by Lange for 
our consolation. Our phenomenal world, says 
Lange, is a world of materialism ; but still the 
Beyond of the Unknowable remains to us. There 
we may figure to ourselves an ampler and diviner 
air, and may construct a more perfect justness 
and goodness than we find upon earth. The 
poets — in word and music and painting — are 
the chief interpreters of this land of the Ideal. 
To them yak must go, if we would restore our 
jaded spirits. But we may not ask — or if we 
do, we cannot learn — whether this fairy -land 
exists, or whether it has any relation to the 
world of fact. To all which it may be confi- 
dently replied, that such an empty play of fancy 
can discharge the functions neither of philosophy 
nor of religion. The synthesis of philosophy and 
the clear confidence of religion may both, in a 
sense, transcend the actual data before us, and 
may both, therefore, have a certain affinity with 
poetry; but the synthesis is valueless and the 
confidence ill based if they do not express 
our deepest insight into facts, and our deepest 
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belief as to the ultimate nature of things. Re- 
ligion, therefore, if it is to retain the place which 
it has always held in human life and thought, 
must be based on reason, as it has been based 
heretofore by all the great philosophic doctors 
and the masters of theology. It must be shown 
to be our reasonable service. 

In all this, Hamilton and Mansel must be held, 
I think, to depart from the catholic doctrine and 
traditional tendency of Scottish philosophy, as 
observable before their time and since. Eeid 
expresses his repugnance to such a mode of argu- 
ment, in words which might almost have been 
virritten in view of the subsequent development. 
" Some good men," he says, " have been led to 
depreciate the human understanding, and to put 
out the light of nature and reason, in order to 
exalt that of revelation. Those weapons which 
"Were taken up in support of religion, are now 
employed to overturn it ; and what was by some 
accounted the bulwark of orthodoxy, is become 
the stronghold of atheism and infidelity. Atheists 
. . . join hands with theologians in depreciating 
the human understanding, that they may lead 
us into absolute scepticism." ^ And with special 

1 Works, p. 636. 
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applicability to ManseFs depreciation of the moral 
or practical reason, he says in another place : 
" If moral judgment be a true and real judgment, 
the principles of morals stand upon the immu- 
table foundation of truth, and can undergo no 
change by any difference of fabric or structure of 
those who judge of them. There may be, and 
there are, beings who have not the faculty of 
conceiving moral truths, or perceiving the excel- 
lence of moral worth [as there are beings incap- 
able of perceiving the truths of mathematics]; 
but no defect, no error of understanding, can 
make what is true to be false." ^ 

In spite of these brave words, however, the 
little rift within the lute may be detected even 
in Eeid. It lurks wherever the metaphysic of 
substance and quality is imperfectly or carelessly 
apprehended. There are not more than one or 
two passages in Eeid which could be cited by a 
Eelativist ; but one of them is so explicit as to 
be sufficient. "By the mind of man," it is said, 
"we understand that in him which thinks, re- 
members, reasons, wills. The essence both of 
body and of mind is unknown to us. We know 
certain properties of the first and certain opera- 
tions of the last, and by these only we can define 

^ Works, p. 679. 
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or describe them." ^ But as there is nowhere any 
further reference to this unknown entity, and as 
the argument is nowhere coloured by its exist- 
ence, the statement here sounds in Eeid almost 
like an echo — an echo perhaps from his studies of 
Locke — a current phrase accepted without much 
thought At all events, it is certain that the 
doctrine is in no way peculiar to Reid or prom- 
inent in his system; there is not a word of 
Eelativism or Agnosticism throughout his writ- 
ings. It may be said that, at one point, he 
directly asserts that we have only relative notions 
of body and mind. But when he goes on to 
explain himself, he turns out to mean no more 
than that our "notion of body is not direct, 
but relative to its qualities. We know that it 
is something extended, solid, and divisible, but 
we know no more." Similarly our notion of 
mind is "relative to its operations."* That is, 
neither is known by immediate presentation in 
sense or in internal consciousness, but both are 
known through these presentations, and only 
in relation to them. In itself, this statement is 
quite consistent with the doctrine laid down in 
this lecture; and if Eeid meant no more than 
this by his previous assertion about the essence 

1 Works, p. 220. ^ Ibid, p. 513. 
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of body and mind, the phrase would be shorn of 
its dangers. Taken together, however, we may 
probably admit that the two passages do insinuate 
an unknown existence behind, though Eeid evi- 
dently had not thought out the question for 
himself. But when we come to Dugald Stewart, 
we have the Hamiltonian theory already pretty 
definitely foreshadowed. Stewart expressly as- 
serts the knowledge of qualities and the ac- 
companying ignorance of substance, and bases 
philosophical arguments upon the position.^ As 
Dr M*Cosh points out, it only remained for 
Hamilton to connect the qualitative theory of 
Stewart with the phenomenal theory of Kant. 
But it is doubtless true, as the same writer 
maintains,^ that Stewart himself would not have 
accepted the identification. At all events, he 
was not aware of what was afterwards to be 
deduced from his theory, or grafted upon it. As 
soon as Hamilton and Mansel had brought full- 
blown relativity to light, the instinct of the school 
shrank back from such conclusions ; and Scottish 
philosophers set about a more careful revision of 
their premisses. Even Mansel receded from the 

^ Cf. the opening chapter of the Outlines of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. 

2 Scottish Philosophy, p. 289. 
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Kantio-Hamiltonian doctrine of a merely pheno- 
menal knowledge of Self; and the most typical 
writers of the school have only been driven by 
the Kantian and Hamiltonian doctrine into a re- 
action against Eelativism and a clearer assertion 
than we find in Eeid of our knowledge of things 
as they are. Dififering widely from Hegel in 
many respects, Scottish thought may be said to 
be at one with him in its repudiation of the 
relativistic doctrine which has been examined 
in the present lecture. To me it seems that, 
whatever we may think of the Hegelian system 
in other respects, we have here one great gift 
which it has bestowed on the world — the insight 
into the logic of this pervasive fallacy. So far as 
I can see, Hegel alone of all metaphysicians lifts 
US completely clear of Eelativism. He alone has 
gone systematically to work to lay bare the ab- 
stractions on which it depends ; and, in so doing, 
he has to a great extent transformed the character 
of metaphysics, and so rendered unjust many 
of the epithets which popular phraseology still 
associates with the science. 
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LECTURE VL 

f 

THE POSSIBILITY OF PHILOSOPHY AS SYSTEM: 
SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY AND HEGEL. 

Our position being thus defined in reference to 
Eelativism and Agnosticism, there remains the 
important question of the relation of Scottish 
philosophy, or at least of what we hold to be 
the legitimate outcome of Scottish philosophy, 
to what has been called by Professor Eraser 
"Gnosticism" — i,e.j to philosophy as a closed 
circle or completed system, in some such form 
as it is presented, for example, by Hegel. Tf we 
repudiate Eelativism, are we prepared to be called 
Absolutists ? 

A question, similar in its terms, was discussed 
by Hamilton in his celebrated article on the Phi- 
losophy of the Conditioned, and in his repeated 
attacks upon the doctrines of the Absolute. I do 
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not propose to traverse once more that deserted 
battle-field ; but as the very term Absolute asso- 
ciates itself to Scottish ears with Hamilton, a 
few words of explanation may serve to remove 
misapprehensions. In regard to this particular 
controversy, time has brought us nearer to the 
Continent than we were in the beginning of the 
century, and has enabled us to see that, in the 
case of Hegel at least, the issue raised by Sir W. 
Hamilton is an entirely false one. The point 
which Hamilton makes, Hegel would be the last 
man in the world to deny. The Absolute, whose 
unknowableness Hamilton maintains, is, in his 
own words, a thing existing "not under rela- 
tion" — "the absolute negation of all relation." 
It is "absolutely one," and "absolute unity is 
convertible with the absolute negation of plural- 
ity and difference." Hence " intelligence whose 
essence is plurality — ^the plurality of subject and 
object — cannot be identified with the Absolute." ^ 
In other words, the Absolute against which 
Hamilton contends is precisely the abstraction 
of a wholly relationless thing-in-itself which we 
have demolished — the very abstraction against 
which we find Hegel inveighing at every turn. 
Hegel's system, indeed, may not inaptly be styled 

^ Of. Discussions, pp. 32, 33, 
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the reasoned refutation of this delusive abstrac- 
tion. The real difference between Hegel and 
Hamilton is that Hamilton, blinded by his doc- 
trine of Eelativity, still believes in the existence 
of what is demonstrably unknowable; while 
Hegel holds it to be at once unknowable and 
non-existent. And Intelligence, which, on ac- 
count of its inherent difference, is pronounced by 
Hamilton incompetent to his own abstract Ab- 
solute, is Uself HegeFs Absolute. Intelligence 
qvd intelligence, knowledge gud knowledge, is, 
so to speak, a transparent relation — a relation in 
which, as Aristotle long ago said, the two sides 
are one. It is a relation, therefore, in which a 
real identity is reached through plurality or 
difference. In the act of knowledge, so far forth 
as there is perfect knowledge, the difference of 
subject and object is, in the current phrase, tran- 
scended or overcome. But this does not mean 
that it disappears, and that the two sides fall 
together in a blank or pure identity. Pure 
identity — Hamilton's Absolute — is coma or 
annihilation. 

And this is what we find too in Mysticism, for 
example, when it runs itself out to its l^itimate 
conclusion. Mysticism is, in great part, a blind 
revolt against the fact of difference, the fact of 
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relatedness, which meets us inevitably in every 
instance of knowledge. It is the logic of iden- 
tity applied in religion. The mystic pines for 
the abolition of all distinction between himself 
and the object of his desire. It is a mood more 
or less natural to us all. The fact of relation 
seems to bring separation with it; it seems to 
cleave existence as by a sheer chasm, and to cut 
us oflf from perfect union with God, as well as 
from communion with the vast inarticulate life 
of nature in which we are rooted. Who has not 
felt the sense of strangeness and deep longing in 
his heart, on the hillside or in the glen, perhaps, 
on a sweet day of spring — deep tear-begetting 
longing toward the ancestral mother — longing, 
as it were, to burst our individual bounds, and 
close with " all we flow from, soul in soul " ? 
But in truth we know not what we ask in such 
moments of dim craving in the blood. To be 
made one with nature would be to resign our 
knowledge and our consciousness, to merge in 
the dumb being of natural forces, to be no more 
as we have been, and to lose, therefore, the very 
penetrative sense of life and enjoyment that 
prompts the desire. In like manner, the religi- 
ous feeling overleaps itself in its desire for 
closer union with God — the object of its in- 
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tensest aspiration and love. Knowledge seems 
to divide while it unites ; it seems, therefore, as 
if knowledge must be transcended and left be- 
hind, if supreme communion is to be attained. 
Hence the hungering and thirsting of men's 
hearts after some immediate perception or in- 
tuition of the Godhead — some supra-intellectual 
union, nay, contact or fusion with the source of 
all. But such fusing of the skirts of self is not 
rising but sinking in the scale of existence. The 
abnegation of self is the abnegation of intelli- 
gence and consciousness, for which it substitutes 
either a total blank, or, at most, a state resem- 
bling the dull sensation of the lowest organism. 
It is a curious irony of logic which leads those 
who would most highly exalt the divine to de- 
grade it so low. But if we object to relation, 
and do away with difference, this is the goal at 
which we must ultimately arrive. If God is to 
be God in any real sense. His life cannot be the 
pulseless identity of a Spinozistic substance, but 
must realise itself in such a " kingdom of grace " 
as Leibnitz spoke of — a divine polity of spirits, 
each of whom intelligence, infinitely dividing and 
infinitely uniting, raises into a fresh image of 
God, a new focus of the life of things. 

Intelligence, then, bears difiference eternally in 
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its heart. Thereby alone does it exist as intelli- 
gence. ,We need, therefore, follow out this argu- 
ment about the Absolute no further upon the 
Hamiltonian track. Hamilton's Absolute is not 
asserted by Hegel, and the existence of Hegel's 
Absolute — that is, of the fact which Hegel names 
the Absolute — cannot be denied by Hamilton. 
What has been said so far, has been said only 
to guard against possible misconception, and 
against the possible accusation of neglect; and 
we have seen that Hamilton's discussion only 
serves to confuse the issues. This, unfortunately, 
must be our verdict upon great part of those 
speculations which were most distinctively Ham- 
ilton's own. Eeasons have been adduced to show 
that they are no genuine development of Scottish 
philosophy ; and what Hamilton adopted from 
Kant consisted of the most questionable parts of 
that philosopher's theory. He nowhere brings 
us into contact with the full doctrine of Kant ; 
and his refutation of Hegel, by proving against 
Hegel the very thing that Hegel himself insisted 
on, is a specimen of misrepresentation that hardly 
admits of excuse. Hamilton had a great personal 
influence, and, by his marvellous erudition and 
his great powers of mind, he dignified the study 
of philosophy in these islands. He may almost 

N 
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be said to have lifted it to a higher plane. By 
his constant references to the great German 
thinkers he excited curiosity, and, as it were, 
brought our island philosophy into contact with 
the philosophy of the Continent — a contact which 
was destined to bear much fruit at a later date, 
as the distinctive tenets of Hamiltonianism began 
to fall into forgetfulness. Hamilton made valu- 
able contributions to psychology, and he also 
gave an impetus to the study of formal logic 
On these departments of his activity, on his 
contributions to the literature of philosophy, and 
on the personal influence which he exerted upon 
a large number of thinkers — and not upon his 
properly philosophical speculations — I am per- 
suaded that his fame will ultimately rest. 

Let us avoid, then, all discussions in which the 
Absolute is used as equivalent to the thing-in- 
itself. Absolutism is the true doctrine, if by that 
is meant only that our knowledge, so far as it 
goes, is a knowledge of reality. But when the 
spectre of Relativity has been finally laid, the 
only instructive sense in which the term Absolute 
can be used, is as applied to the system. An 
absolute system is one which claims to demon- 
strate the rationaUty of existence. And the only 
way in which such a demonstration can be given, 
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is by embracing all the elements of existence in 
the final synthesis. We must assign to all their 
place within the system; or, what is the same 
thing, we must show their relation to the har- 
naony of the whole. The question is, therefore, 
Do we possess such a system ? Have we this 
insight into the connection and harmony of the 
whole ? 

And here, at the outset, it seems desirable to 
say a few words upon the remarkable contrast 
which exists, in reference to this question, be- 
tween the philosophers of this country and the 
philosophers of Germany — words which may be, 
to a certain extent, a palinode, inasmuch as they 
must modify in some degree the high praise that 
has been bestowed, and bestowed justly, on the 
achievement of Reid. Germany may be system- 
ridden ; and in the old days, when every univer- 
sity professor was said to carry a scheme of the 
universe in his pocket, no doubt this system- 
mongering was carried to a pitch of absurdity. 
But, on the other hand, it is possible to imbibe 
a prejudice against system which may be, in the 
end, to the full as dangerous. We may be justly 
repelled by the premature syntheses and the 
jaunty confidence of many of these system - 
makers, but we ought to beware lest our reac- 
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tion from their error crystallise into a settled 
repugnance to everything in systematic form. 
The natural man within us is only too ready 
to believe that there is no harmony discoverable 
in things, because we are thereby absolved from 
the labour of seeking it. It is important to 
remember that despair of system is despair of 
philosophy, for philosophy just is system. As 
in the old Boman days, therefore, men honoured 
the general, inefficient though he was, who had 
not despaired of the Republic, so we ought to 
honour the indomitable confidence in reason 
which continually impels men afresh to organise 
their knowledge and make it a whole. The spirit 
of philosophy lives more in such attempts than 
in a cherished distrust of the possibility of suc- 
cess. There is one doom which Plato pronounces 
to be the worst of all : " Let us above all things 
take heed," he says in the 'Phsedo,' "that one 
misfortune does not befall us. Let us not be- 
come misologues {ju<rokoyoC)y as some people 
become misanthropes; for no greater evil can 
befall men than to become haters of reason." 

The earlier Scottish philosophers were not so 
much liable to this danger. Their warfare was 
not with the system-builder, but with the sceptic. 
But there can be no question that they exhibit 
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a regrettable indifference to considerations of 
system and completeness. In their matter, as 
we might put it, they coincide, so far as they go, 
with Kant and Hegel; but the matter has not 
received at their hands the form that properly 
belongs to it Their principles are not connected 
with one another ; and they have the appearance, 
consequently, of hanging in the air without mu- 
tual support. They remain isolated intuitions, 
instead of constituting a system of principles. 
Keid is in the main at the Intuitional point of 
view, where a certain number of " loose " or iso- 
lated propositions are accepted as self-evident, 
and treated as principles. Kant, on the other 
hand, was deeply impressed with the idea of 
system. Though he sometimes carried it to 
extreme lengths, and though his own systematic 
principle is vitiated by the implicit trust it im- 
plies in the soundness and sufficiency of formal 
logic — though it exhibits ingenuity rather than 
far-reaching insight — yet Kant's ideal of the 
conceptions of reason as springing from the ab- 
solute unity of the understanding was of all-im- 
portant influence upon the further development 
of philosophy in Germany. When we come to 
Hegel, we find a Method put into our hands, 
which professes to guarantee both the inter-con- 
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nectedness of all the conceptions, and the self- 
completing integrity of the resulting scheme. 
Now, no one will deny that Hegel's analysis of the 
conceptions of reason as reason is the product of 
infinite industry, and of a metaphysical insight 
at once subtle and profound. It is an indefinite 
advance on anything that had gone before it in 
modern philosophy. Compared with Hegel's 
'Science of Logic,' Kant's scheme of the cate- 
gories is but a meagre sketch. But though 
we may admit all this, what are we to say of 
the claim to completeness, and of the dialectic 
method on which it is based ? The answer will 
depend upon the meaning we put into the term 
method. 

The Method, so far as that means an invari- 
able self - repeating formula, has been quietly 
shelved of late, even by those whose thoughts 
have been most plainly moulded by Hegel. Evi- 
dently there is no royal road to philosophical 
completeness, any more than to any other result 
worth having. Hegel would not have spoken as 
he does of " the labour of the Notion," if he had 
had nothing to do but to set his apparatus at 
Being and Nothing, and let it unwind itself of 
its own accord. It is not unnatural for a man to 
be overridden by an important principle which 
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he has brought to light; and Hegel is not free 
from this failing. But it was only, I think, with 
the rank and file of the Hegelian army that the 
dialectic method actually became a fetish. For 
a fetish it has become to any one who supposes 
that, for the final and satisfying account of any 
subject, a mechanical application of the formula 
sufl&ces. Philosophical work cannot yet be done 
by machinery. A method or formula would lead 
to nothing but a barren repetition of itself, unless 
it were fed continually from the looms of fact. We 
have Hegel's own word for it, that the Method 
is nothing, unless we bring the whole nature 
of thought with us. The Method is no magic 
formula, then, and it will open no doors save in 
a master's hand. Yet the significance of the 
thought that inspires it cannot lightly be over- 
estimated; and we may easily do scant justice 
to the depth and the reach of Hegel's insight. 
The Method sums up a thought which may al- 
most be said to constitute Hegel's philosophy, 
and one which, in my opinion, gives him a signal 
advantage over all his modern predecessors. 

The thought in question is primarily a logical 
principle ; a fact, which may partly explain why 
Hegel made his ' Logik ' the centre of his system. 
It is the principle to which we have already re- 
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ferred so often, the systematic recognition of the 
fact that thought is founded upon difference; 
whereas identity had hitherto been the god of 
the Ic^cian's idolatry. I do not profess to fol- 
low, or even to indicate, all Hegel's applications 
of his principle, nor should I care to defend them 
all. But I do believe that here we have a prin- 
ciple, not of arbitrary invention, but drawn from 
the heart of things — from the nature of the self- 
conscious spirit itself. It is no unreasonable 
expectation, then, that a principle drawn from 
such a source will be found verifying itself in an 
infinite variety of directions. Barely logical as 
the principle seems, it is matter of biography 
that Hegel formulated it in its breadth only after 
the profoundest study of man and history, and, 
in particular, of the religious consciousness. His 
text, too, is being proclaimed from the house-tops 
to-day by those to whom his name, if known at 
all, is knowD only as a byword and a reproach. 
What is the biological explanation of life and the 
organism but a denial of dead identity ? What 
is development but the same denial of static 
sameness, along with the assertion of identity in 
difference? But though the principle meets us 
everywhere, Hegel alone has been consistent in 
his metaphysical applications of it, and clear as 
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to his own procedure. And it is because the 
principle of his Method is derived directly from 
the nature of self - consciousness, that Hegel's 
results are so marvellously richer than those of 
Kant. Because the direct relation of all prin- 
ciples of explanation to the nature of the explain- 
ing self was not adequately grasped either by 
Kant or Eeid, their enumerations of principles 
have unavoidably the appearance of being, as it 
were, in the air. The mutual connection of the 
principles is not displayed, and they do not lead 
up, as in Hegel they necessarily do, to the cen- 
tral principle from which they hold their own 
existence in fee. I do not for a moment believe 
that the Method guarantees Hegel's list of the 
conceptions of reason to be the best possible, 
either in point of completeness or in point of 
order. The working out of such a grammar of 
thought is necessarily a case of progressive ap- 
proximation towards an unattained ideal ; and I 
do not think that Hegel himself contemplated 
any finality as regards the fiUing-in of his scheme. 
The essential point in a systematic philosophy is 
simply the possession of some outline or schema, 
by reference to which each conception may be 
judged, and receive its place and meaning. In 
Self-consciousness, Hegel seems to hold a posi- 
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tion from which, in the nature of the case, it is 
impossible to dislodge him. 

But there may be a misconception fostered by 
Hegel's way of putting things — a misconception 
which seems to cling persistently to aU forms of 
Idealism. Idealism is almost invariably conceived 
as if it had some design upon the reality of the 
world. It is supposed to consist in robbing the 
object of its substantiality in order to enrich the 
subject; or, as absolute idealism, it is supposed 
to sap reality altogether by depriving it of its 
solid consistency, and reducing it to a dance of 
ideas or thought-relations. But we may readily 
believe that this cannot be any man's serious in- 
tention ; and the true scope of absolute idealism 
is quite different. It denies reality neither in the 
subject nor in the object, neither here nor there. 
Its sole thesis is, that the real is ultimately 
rational — i.e., that its different elements constitute 
a system, in which, and in which alone, they can 
be understood. To assert their existence outside 
of the system — apart from the mutual reference 
of each to all — is certainly, according to such a 
philosophy, inadmissible ; but it is inadmissible, 
simply because it is unmeaning. Philosophy, as 
such, is a war against abstractions, against stop- 
ping too soon, against treating parts as wholes, 
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against isolating things from their connections. 
And in this sense, absolute idealism certainly 
does deprive the parts of their supposed inde- 
pendent substantiality. But it is inexorably 
just in that it metes to all with the same 
measure; all members of the system alike are 
real, but all alike hold their reality in fee 
from tbe system to which they belong. They 
exist as parts and not otherwise; the whole 
alone can be said to exist absolutely or in its 
own right. 

But perhaps, as I have said, Hegel is himself 
partly to blame. His method of presentation may 
be partly responsible for the idea that he reduces 
the universe, in Mr Bradley's vivid phrase, to 
" an unearthly ballot of bloodless categories." It 
seems as if we were asked to believe that the 
chain of thought-determinations unfolded in the 
' Logic ' really is the life of the world — as if the 
reality of God and man and things veritably con- 
sisted in these abstractions. What wonder if 
we are told, that to offer us this organisation of 
thought as the ultimate account of the world is 
to give us a stone when we ask for bread ? It 
is this that lends force, for example, to Lotze's 
strictures upon the Hegelian system. The sys- 
tem seems, if this be true, to eviscerate reality of 
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all inner content, and to present us with a set 
of labels or formulae instead Or as Mr Bradley 
puts it, " The notion that existence could be the 
same as understanding, strikes as cold and ghost- 
like as the dreariest materialism. . . . Though 
dragged to such conclusions, we cannot embrace 
them. Our principles may be true, but they are 
not reality. They no more make that Whole 
which commands our devotion, than some shred- 
ded dissection of human tatters is that warm and 
breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts found 
delightful."^ But indeed, knowledge, as Fichte 
said, just because it is knowledge, is not reality. 
It is an account of reality. To speak as if the 
categories of the Hegehan Logic were real exist- 
ences, is not less absurd than it would be to 
identify the planetary system with the mathe- 
matical and mechanical laws of its operation, 
which are contained in a text-book on Astron- 
omy. Existence must consist in a Life of some 
sort, with those possibilities of feeUng, of internal 
reflection and enjoyment, which alone, as Lotz6 
insists, give worth or value to the universe, and 
make it more than a species of binomial theorem. 
We may be helped here, I think, in reaching a 
true conclusion, by recurring to a position which 

^ Principles of Logic, p. 533. 
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we found important in the preceding lecture— 
the position, namely, that the real, or what actu- 
ally exists, is the individual. This thesis we were 
there engaged in defending against the supposi- 
tion of the abstract particular, the unqualified 
thing-in-itself. But it has equally to be defended 
against the supposition that the real can consist 
of abstract universals. It seems difficult to main- 
tain the just mean between these two extremes. 
On the one hand, men fall into the belief that, 
in the heart of reality, behind all that we know 
of it, there lurks an unknowable kernel or sub- 
stance, which, as it were, makes the qualities exist. 
This supposed skeleton of the world must be ad- 
mitted to be, as the Hegelians contend, a cwpuJt 
mortuum or mere abstraction. It is the abstract 
particular, the predicateless subject, the unrelated 
unit. But, on the other hand, empty generals can 
no more exist as such than empty particulars. 
Predicates, unreferred to a subject, would be as 
bad as Hume's *' entirely loose" ideas. Now 
Hegel's 'Logic' is a system of predicates. Ac- 
cordingly, the categories which he there unrolls 
must be regarded as descriptions of the world, 
not the world itself. The universe must exist 
as a real Being, or system of beings, whose life 
may be interpreted according to these logical 
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formulae, bat is certainly not exhausted in their 
exemplification. 

Indeed, from a logical point of view, the uni- 
verse may be usefully regarded as one vast indi- 
vidual. Now, it is of the nature of an individual 
to be inexhaustible in its qualities or predicates. 
This is true even of a finite individual. For it 
may be said that, if we could thoroughly know 
any single thing, we should in the same act 
thoroughly know all things. According to the 
Leibnitian phrase, '' eyes as piercing as those of 
God" would be able to read in the changes of 
a single monad all the changes of the universe. 
But when the same point of view is extended to 
the universe, the necessary inexhaustibleness of 
the individual becomes still more apparent ; and 
this consideration may help us to a true position 
as between the abstract particular and the ab- 
stract universal — as between Agnosticism and 
Gnosticism. Our knowledge of the universe we 
must hold to be true and valid. So far as it goes, 
it expresses the actual nature of the fact, and 
there is nothing in the fact that is essentially 
unknowable. But, on the other hand, there is a 
great deal which is unknown, and which, we may 
predict, will always remain unknown to the finite 
intelligence. We know the universe truly so far 
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as we do know it, but we can never know it fully 
or adequately. It is this background of ignorance, 
this unexhausted remainder always present to our 
feeling, that partly explains, as was suggested in 
the preceding lecture, the contrast we draw be- 
tween the phenomenon, or the object as known, 
and the noumenon, or the object as it exists. 
The noumenon is, in this sense, an ideal to which 
we are always approximating, but to which we 
never attain. It is this also which lends a 
certain dynamic impulse even to an abstraction 
apparently so barren as the Unknowable. The 
UnknowcMe would, indeed, be absolutely barren. 
But there mingles subtly with the conception the 
feeling of the Uhknovm, the not yet known, the 
vast unexplored possibilities of the universe ; and 
thus the notion is half redeemed in spite of itself. 
It is to this fact, also, of the vast unknown, and 
not to the other supposed fact of unknowableness, 
that most of Hamilton's "cloud of witnesses" 
really refer. And Hamilton himself apparently 
does not observe the essential difference between 
the two positions ; for he sums up at one point 
by saying that "the grand result of human 
wisdom is thus only a consciousness that what 
we know is as nothing to what we know 
not" — a confession which, it is to be hoped. 
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we are all prepared to make with befitting 
humility. 

What has been said of the inexhaustible nature 
of reality, and of the relation which our concep- 
tions bear to things, ought to prepare even those 
who move on Hegelian lines for the admission, 
that the idea of an absolute Self-consciousness^ in 
which thought achieves a view of the systematic 
unity of things, is to a certain extent an ideal 
That is to say, it is something in which we can- 
not but believe, rather than something we actually 
SM. It is not sufficient, in dealing with a point 
like this, merely to announce our adherence to 
one side or another. It is not enough to say, for 
example, that we are Hegelians or "Gnostics," 
simply because we accept the idea of an eternal 
self -realising consciousness as that in which alone 
philosophy can rest. It is essential to make ex- 
plicit the precise sense in which we understand 
our own position, and the measure, or rather the 
manner, of certainty which we conceive to belong 
to it. Is our insight the insight that comes from 
complete review, from actual seeing? In other 
words, is it knowledge in the strict sense of that 
term ? Or does it partake of the nature of divin- 
ation and faith — divination through the applica- 
tion of principles which themselves lie within our 
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grasp, and which (in spite of difficulties which we 
cannot personally resolve) we cannot but believe 
to supply the key to all the locks in Doubting 
Castle ? This is the question, as between Gnos- 
ticisni and the Philosophy of Faith, which is 
pressed home in the concluding chapter of a 
book which I hope it is not unbecoming in me 
to refer to here as being, to my mind, the ripest 
and most catholic expression of the national 
tendency in philosophy — I mean Professor 
Eraser's recent volume on Berkeley.^ 

The term Faith or Belief is one which is sus- 
ceptible of many meanings and applications. I 
have already expressed my strong sense of the 
mischief which often attends it when introduced 
into philosophical discussion. We may go 
further, and say that wherever faith is pitted 
against reason, wherever an opposition is set 
up between the two — we might even say, wher- 
ever they are treated as separate or distinct 
organs — we are upon unsound ground, and mis- 
chief lurks not far distant. Faith is not used 
here, of course, in a distinctively theological 
Sense; but in that reference also we found it 
impossible to treat theology as a back-door by 
which we might escape, in a trice, from all our 

^ In Blackwood's Philosophical Classics. 
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philosophical difficulties. I hold it certain that 
a faith built upon what Hamilton calls the im- 
potence — ^the imbecility — of reason, is built upon 
a foundation of sand; experience has shown us 
again and again that great is the fall thereof. 
Let us mistrust, therefore, let us deeply mis- 
trust, any one who endeavours to set the apple 
of discord rolling between these two — any one 
who seeks to make capital for the one out of 
the discomfiture of the other. Let us beware, 
as Plato says, of becoming misologues. I 

But we have now reached a point where faith | 
and reason join hands on the utmost confines of 
speculation; and some further elucidation of 
terms is therefore desirable. The true antithesis 
is not BO much between Faith and Eeason as 
between Faith and Knowledge. Indeed the term 
Eeason has sometimes been used — by Jacobi, for 
example — as equivalent to Faith, and as opposed, 
in that sense, to the Understanding, which then 
corresponds to our use of the term Knowledge. 
What the opposition really expresses is the 
diflference between the attitude of the human 
mind towards the universe as a whole, and its 
attitude towards any definite part of it. In 
what sense can we say that we hnmo the har- 
mony of the whole, that we know the universe 
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as a system ? No one, I think, will say that we 
know or see it — that we have it actually before 
us — in the same sense in which we know some 
individual object, some particular tract of ex- 
perience. "We see, it will be said, that it must 
be so, that the system must complete itself in 
the manner indicated ; we see that certain pre- 
suppositions are involved in or demanded by the 
facts under our hands, in such a way that our 
knowledge of these facts involves a knowledge 
of the synthesis which makes them intelligible. 
But this implies — ^may it not be answered — that 
the system does not complete itself for me; 
that I have not the harmonious plan outspread 
before me? Only by actually heing God, could 
we have such a view of the universe as would 
entitle us to speak here of knowledge in the 
strict sense. If, then, I am ignorant (as I surely 
am in many cases) of the precise manner in 
which seemingly discordant elements are sub- 
ordinated to the ultimate harmony, then the 
harmony itself may justifiably be spoken of as 
an object of faith — something which I am con- 
strained to believe, even though I do not fully 
see it. If any one wishes to hear a full acknow- 
ledgment of this on the lips of one who certainly 
worked on the lines of Absolute Idealism, he 
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has only to turn to passages like the following 
from Green's 'Prolegomena to .Ethics/ or to 
many others in his Sermon on Faith: "There 
never can be that actual wholeness of the world 
for us, which there must be for the mind that 
renders the world one. But though the con- 
ditions under which the eternal consciousness 
reproduces itself in our knowledge are thus in- 
compatible with finality in that knowledge, there 
is that element of identity between the first stage 
of intelligent experience and the eternal con- 
sciousness reproducing itself in it, which consists 
in the presentation of a many in one, in the 
apprehension of facts related in a single system, 
in the conception of there bein^ an order of things, 
whatever that order may turn out to he. ... It i& 
only as governed by the forecast of there being a 
related whole, that the processes of sensuous ex- 
perience can yield a growing, though for ever 
incomplete, knowledge of what in detail the 
whole is."^ Here we have at once the fullest 
acknowledgment of the absence of perfect in- 
sight, and an insistence on the necessity of the 
faith. It is doubtless the prominence usually 
given by Absolute Idealists to the latter element, 
which has caused their position to be understood 

^ Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 77. 
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as if it implied a claim to personal omniscience. 
Many Hegelians talk and write as if they were 
in the happy position of having no difficulties. 
But this is not Green's tone. Passages like the 
foregoing, I cannot but think, go far to show 
that the difference between the Gnostics and 
the Faith-Philosophers is not so great as it at 
first sight appears, provided that both aim at 
sobriety of statement, and agree to define their 
terms. For we cannot afford to omit the " neces- 
sity " from our account of the faith ; we must 
have grounds for our faith. There may be 
incongruities which we cannot weave into a 
consistent scheme; but we must have certain 
facts before us which necessitate us to adopt a 
certain hypothesis, even though we cannot see 
as yet how certain other refractory facts are 
to be reconciled with it. The facts for the ex- 
planation of which the hypothesis is required 
must be of so central and dominating a nature, 
that they justify our adhesion to it, even in spite 
of temporary anomalies. Such facts Green found 
in the necessary presence of a connective self- 
consciousness in order to constitute facts, and 
in the ethical "Thou shalt" which transforms 
the animal impulses into the organs of a reason- 
able life. 
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Scottish philosophy has hardly anything to say 
on this question of the possibility of systematic 
philosophy, or, to give it its old name, the possi- 
bility of Ontology. Not that it has anything to 
urge in limine against its possibility; for the 
Dualism, which is often put forward as the 
watchword and characteristic tenet of the school, 
has no direct bearing upon the question we are 
considering. The doctrine was not elaborated 
in view of the ultimate problem of the rational 
unity of the universe. It does not, therefore, 
denote the existence of an irrational surd in the i 
problem — that is to say, the presence of some i 
element impenetrable by reason, some element ' 
that refuses to be worked into the ultimate syn- ' 
thesis. In that sense, of course. Dualism would 
be simply another name for the. paralysis of 
reason. But the Scottish doctrine was elabor- 
ated, we must remember, merely in reference to 
perception, and in the face of the ideal system 
and the theory of representationism. Only in 
that reference, therefore, can its statements be 
fairly interpreted. So taken, they are more 
pliable in the interests of rationalism than those 
of the theory to which they are opposed. For 
such dualism, as is asserted, is an opposition in 
which both the factors are known ; whereas the 
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representationists and relativists everywhere as- 
sert an opposition between mind and something 
which is essentially unapproachable by mind, 
and which might, therefore, be plausibly cited 
as an irreducible surd in the universe of being. 
This would be a really embarrassing dualism. 
The doctrine of Scottish philosophy, on the 
other hand, is better characterised by its other 
name of Natural Eealism. "What it asserts is 
a known reality on the one side and on the 
other. *'I maintain," says Dr M'Cosh, "that 
just as, by self-consciousness, we know self as 
exercising such and such a quality — say, think- 
ing or feeling — so, by sense-perception, we know 
a body as extended and exercising power or 
energy. This is the simplest doctrine, . . . and 
is the proper doctrine of natural realism as dis- 
tinguished from an artificial system of relativity." ^ 
I may probably not be at one with Dr M'Cosh 
in the meaning I attach to these words. They 
may easily be understood so as simply to. give 
us back the old doctrine of two disparate sub- 
stances acting upon one another. But the 
words themselves state a fact which only a 
weak-minded idealism would attempt to explain 
away. Hegel, at all events, rather delights in 

1 Scottish Philosophy, p. 290. 
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emphasising the fact of "otherness" or differ- 
ence; he is fond of pointing out the relative 
independence of nature — the full swing, so to 
speak, in which it is indulged — as removing any 
suspicion of subjective idealism. He only adds 
that, ultimately or ontologically, the world is 
every way, as the poet says, "bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God " : a position which 
the Scottish philosophers, in turn, would not have 
thought of questioning. 

The Scottish philosophers, however, though 
their metaphysic of perception leaves them quite 
free, certainly do not occupy themselves to any 
large extent with the problems of Ontology — ^the 
problems, that is to say, of the ultimate nature 
and mutual relations of Self, the "World, and God. 
Scottish Philosophy, to borrow a phrase skilfully 
applied by Professor Masson,^ has been almost 
entirely cosTnological in character. It has stated, 
for example, the fact of dualism between sub- 
ject and object as actually found in experience, 
without caring to attempt the further task of 
ontologically relating this dualism, if possible, 
to a principle of ultimate unity. For their per- 
sonal ontology, if we may so speak, they simply 
fell back upon the language of religion, which 

In his Recent British Philosophy. 
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relates God to the world as its Creator, and to 
man also as his Creator, and, in a special sense, 
his Father and his God. On that ground — the 
ground of religion — the Scottish philosophers 
are, therefore, as much Absolute Idealists as 
Hegel himself; for what is created enjoys only 
a dependent or derived existence. Religion, in- 
deed, as Hegel says, is everywhere Idealism, It 
is the Sabbath of the spirit, the denial or cor- 
rection of the crass realism of the workaday 
consciousness, the restoring of things to their 
true proportions by setting them in the light of 
the eternal and the Whole. But the religious 
treatment of such questions and the philoso- 
phical treatment are not to be immediately 
identified. The organ of religion is faith; and R^*^ '^^^^^^^ 
whatever else faith may be, it is not completed ^9-^'^^^ 
insight, completed proof. It is the evidence of ^ * u! "j *.v» 
things not seen. A man may feel himself justi- a,^\ 

fied, therefore, in stating certain things when ' '- 
he is speaking within the sphere of religion, 
and yet shrink from incorporating them with 
his ex cathedrd philosophical utterances. For 
philosophy, as philosophy, demands proof ; it in- 
sists on having its statements thought out. It 
is not enough for the philosopher to believe that 
things are so ; he must also see how they are so. 
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He must be able to give some rationale of the 
process. Very probably, therefore, the neglect of 
the philosophers of our country to carry up their 
theories of the mind into an Ontology may be 
partly explained by an underlying conviction on 
their part that the problem of ontology carries us 
beyond the limits of knowledge in the strict sense 
of that word. 

In any case, however, the omission proves 
clearly enough that they were not inspired by 
that unquenchable speculative ardour which has 
sent forth so many knights in quest of the philo- 
sophic GraiL And, look at it how we may, the 
absence of a native Ontology is a thing to be 
regretted. For the intellectual caution of our 
country might have helped us to step more 
warily, and to talk less pretentiously, than is 
sometimes the custom of the Germans from whom 
we have been compelled to borrow. Such a spirit 
of intellectual modesty and candour I recognise, 
for example, in the conclusion of an able book 
from which I have already quoted, — 'Meta- 
physica Nova et Vetusta,' — published anony- 
mously last year by an author who calls himself 
Scotus Novanticus.^ "Change and pain, decay 
and death," he says, " these stern facts of Nature, 

^ Professor S. S. Laurie. 
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have to be sublated into the idea of the universal 
law of God's working, and in that sublation, if 
not explained, yet so conceived from a universal 
standpoint, as to yield, to the eye of Faith at 
least, a possible harmony. To the eye of Eeason, 
in the sphere of exact knowledge, evil will ever 
remain a mystery. We may state the fact of 
evil in terms which seem to explain it — the 
more abstract the better, of course, if we desire 
to seem to know; but, in whatever terms ren- 
dered, it is evil. ... It certainly is not given 
to us, in this mortal state, *to know even as 
we are known,' and there will always be room 
for the faith that ' all things work together for 
good to them that love God.'" 

Such a close is more human than professed 
demonstrations, which sometimes strike us, after 
all, as only what this writer calls "seeming to 
know." In general, I think a Scottish meta- 
physic would have agreed with Lotze that, while 
holding with indestructible confidence to the be- 
lief that the universe has a meaning^ on which 
its existence ultimately depends, " we do not know 
this meaning in its fulness, and therefore we can- 
not deduce from it, what we can only attempt, in 
one universal conviction, to retrace to it."^ In 

^ Metaphysics, p. 536 (English translation). 
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other words, it would have reversed the deductive 
method which we find in Fichte and Hegel. The 
ultimate unity of things is what we stretch for- 
ward to, what we divine, but what we never fully 
attain. It is our termirms ad qtiem; it is never 
so fully within our grasp that we can make it 
in turn our terminus a quo, and, placing ourselves, 
as it were, at the crisis of creation, proceed to de- 
duce step by step the characteristics of actual 
existence in nature and in man. Wherever 
Hegel or any one else appears to adopt such a 
method of procedure, we find, I think, that the 
show of explanation is wholly illusory. Hegel 
carries us almost always with him excqpt at such 
points — except where he seems to imply a perfect 
knowledge of a perfect world. The only human 
attitude, on the contrary, must be, starting from 
experience, amid much apparent imperfection 
and evil, to work towards a solution or satisfy- 
ing explanation. Such a scheme of explanation 
is to be found, as our examination of these two 
lines of philosophical thought has taught us, in 
the self-consciousness which exhibits itself as a 
necessary principle of unity in all knowledge, and 
as a necessary form of law in all action. 

But when we have said this, we must admit 
that many things have been left vague. What 
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are we to say of the mode in which self-conscious- 
ness exists? Has it an eternal existence for 
itself, or is it realised only in the individuals 
whose thought it co-ordinates? In either case 
what of my own individual existence, and my 
relation to this eternal or universal conscious- 
ness? Hegelianism seems to treat man simply 
as he is a universal or perceptive consciousness, 
gazing at the spectacle of things. In that pro- 
cess, the individual is, as it were, merged in the 
universal; we occupy, for the time, a universal 
standpoint, and it is quite indifferent whether it 
is my Ego or another that surveys the world. 
But a philosophy which goes no further than 
this in its treatment of the individual, leaves 
untouched what we may call the individual in the 
individual — those subjective memories, thoughts, 
and plans which make each of us a separate soul. 
The vague answers of Hegelianism on such points, 
and on the connected question of immortality, 
are proofs that, in many respects, it belies its 
name of Gnosticism ; there is a great deal which 
it does not know. If it tries, as it does in some 
of its representatives, to ignore these questions as 
unimportant, it is to be strenuously resisted ; for 
there it makes common cause with dogmatic 
Materialism and Positivism, and is included, 
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therefore, in Lotze's censure of the spirit of 
negative resignation current in certain circles- 
that heroism, spurious as it is frail, which prides 
itself on being able to renounce what never (AJughi 
to be renounced.^ Here, without doubt, in the 
questions of individual destiny, will always be 
found the great sphere of philosophic faith — a 
faith which can no longer depend on any con- 
sideration of the soul as an indivisible substance, 
but must rest ultimately on our doctrine of God. 
But the record of philosophy is not closed ; and 
an advance may yet be made towards greater 
philosophical predsion. by any one who will 
endeavour to repair the omissions of Hegelian 
universalism in respect of the individual, and the 
nature of the existence that belongs to it.^ 

^ Preface to the Mikrokosmos. 

^ The second course of Balfour Lectures (' Hegelianism and 
Personality') is devoted to a criticism of the Hegelian and 
Neo-Kantian solutions of the ultimate questions indicated in 
these concluding remarks. 
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